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BETWEEN ISSUES 





FROM TIME to time, we report here on some of the news- 
papers, magazines and radio-TV stations that have been re- 
printing, condensing, quoting or discussing New LEADER 
articles. It has been our experience that we are—to borrow a 
bit of hi-fi jargon—a high-quality pre-amplifier as far as 
many articles are concerned. After we pick up the writer’s 
original signal, other big-wattage amplifiers and speakers 
send it to thousands (often millions) of other people. 

Take the “Exclusive Interview with a High Spokesman,” 
by “Wotan Thrust,” which we printed three weeks ago. 
Before it had even hit the newsstand, it was condensed on 
the editorial page of the New York Herald Tribune. A few 
days later, Representative Abraham Multer (D.-N.Y.) in- 
serted it in the Congressional Record. About a week after 
that, the Milwaukee Journal quoted it to illustrate an edi- 
torial point about another subject. And we won't be getting 
all our out-of-town clippings for another couple of weeks; 
we feel rather sure the “Thrust Report” will have been 





Power,” by Boris Shub, in the Tokyo Shinbun; “Humanist | 
Specter in Eastern Europe,” by Thomas P. Whitney, in Free. 
dom First (Bombay); “The Last Days of the Jewish 
Writers,” by Myron Kolatch, in Perspektiv (Copenhagen); 
“Holding Action,” by William K. Wyant Jr., reprinted and 
distributed by the Board of Community Relations in Buffalo, 
New York; “A Single Fund for Health Research,” by Mary 
Chilton Abbot, reprinted and distributed by AFL-CIO Con. 
munity Service Activities; “The Death of Titoism,” by Louis 
Fischer, in the Congressional Record (courtesy of Congress 
man Alvin Bentley of Michigan) ; and “British Diplomacy at 
a Crossroads,” by Denis Healey, in the Congressional Record 
(courtesy of Senator Hubert H. Humphrey of Minnesota). 
Any list of articles which were merely quoted or com-, 
mented on would exhaust the space on this page. It is an 
understatement to say that at least one feature in every issue | 
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of THe New LEapER reaches a U.S. audience of 100,000 or | ing We 
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more people, for at least twice a month some article is| 


picked up in a few more places. picked up by media with audiences of over half a million. year. | 
Charles Abrams’s January 13 special section, “U.S. Hous- And this does not include the readers of the literally hun that ar 
ing: A New Program,” is being amplified in slightly different dreds of newspapers and magazines abroad which are con- fwould 
manner. To be sure, Edward P. Morgan devoted an ABC stantly reprinting or quoting from THE NEw LEApDeER. tion Ac 
broadcast to it, and Congressman George Rhodes (D.-Pa.) All of which leads us to say that, if you are one of the} nous | 
put it in the Congressional Record. But the Tamiment Insti- many new readers who have discovered our magazine on the 
tute, which sent reprints of the booklet to citizens’ groups newsstands, you may as well dig in for the long haul. Judg- — 
interested in housing, had the most direct response. Its first ing by the articles we’re planning for the weeks to come, | foreign 
edition has been exhausted, and the Institute is now con- editors and commentators around the world will continue to | of Suez 


regard each of our issues as news. You can join them in fexperin 
receiving THe New Leaver each week by taking advantage | ;y” [C 


templating a second reprinting. 
Without further ado, here are some of the NL articles 























which have recently been reprinted in full elsewhere: of the Special Introductory Offer coupon on page 29. It’s $3.8 bi 
“What’s Wrong with U.S. Newspapers,” by Ronald W. May, not only more convenient; it will prove a substantial cash bl , 
in the Charleston (W. Va.) Gazette; “The Dilemma of Soviet saving as well. . 4 
i, in t 
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EW Government departments es- 
Fired the Congressional axe dur- 
ing Washington’s economy panic last 
‘year. It was a foregone conclusion 
that among the bloodier casualties 
would be the International Coopera- 
tion Administration, the semi-autono- 
mous branch of the State Depart- 
ment set up in 1955 to handle U.S. 
foreign aid. But perhaps, in the light 
‘of Suez, of Syria and of Indonesia’s 
experiment with “guided democra- 
ey,” ICA’s getting $3.4 billion of the 
$3.8 billion it requested was remark- 
able. It will certainly be remarkable 
if, in the current missile panic, ICA 
can get all of the $3.9 billion it has 
requested for fiscal 1959. Congres- 
isional foes of “useless” economic aid 
have already declared for drastic cuts. 
It is perhaps ironic that, since the 
second year of the Korean War, 








’ The gap between the wealth of the 
United States and Europe and the 
poverty of the rest of mankind 
| would be a threat to peace even 
_ if Soviet Communism did not exist. 
_ As it is, with Russia spending bil- 
_ lions in China and elsewhere and 
offering easy loans to nations as 
far removed as Argentina, the need 
for U.S. aid in building social sta- 
bility in democratic lands abroad is 
| greater than ever. Yet, though 
| UNRRA and the Marshall Plan 
t were generously conceived, since 
the Korean War Congress has 
' placed primary emphasis on arms. 
Daniel Greenberg, who has written 
for the Reporter and other maga- 
zines, examines the recent U.S. aid 
effort and its future prospects. 
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FACTS ON 
FOREIGN AID 


A Congressional battle looms over ICA's $3.9 billion request for economic aid 


about 90 per cent of the U.S. mutual- 
security budget has gone for mili- 
tary aid, or for aid related to defense. 
Nevertheless, since July 1945 we 
have spent (directly and indirectly) 
almost $35 billion on economic aid 
per se, or on that form of military 
aid which contributes to economic de- 
velopment. This, of course, includes 
the Marshall Plan for Europe. ICA 
and its predecessor agencies spent 
more than $25 billion of this out of 
a grand total of $78.5 billion appro- 
priated for military, economic and 
“dual-purpose” aid. 

Foreign aid was wholly synony- 
mous with economic aid in the begin- 
ning. Such independent or semi- 
independent agencies as the Export- 
Import Bank (now an_ unofficial 
branch of the U.S. Government), the 
International Bank for Reconstruc- 
tion and Development (World Bank) , 
the International Finance Corpora- 
tion (a newly created affiliate of the 
World Bank), the United Nations 
Technical Assistance Administration, 
the Asian-based Colombo Plan or- 
ganization and the young Interna- 
tional Atomic Energy Agency—to all 
of which we have contributed from 
the foreign-aid budget—were estab- 
lished solely to give economic aid. 

Most of this now goes to under- 
developed countries. The “Ex-Im” 
Bank, World Bank and IFC lend 
foreign exchange earmarked for de- 
velopment projects. UNTAA and 
the Colombo Plan organization pro- 
vide technical assistance. The Atomic 
Energy Agency is an outgrowth of 


By Daniel Greenberg 





JAMES SMITH JR: NEW ICA CHIEF 


the President’s atoms-for-peace speech 
in 1953. 

Yet, effective though such organi- 
zations may have been, ICA is still 
the official U.S. foreign-aid agency 
and spends the most money. Future 
foreign-aid proposals will be judged 
in great part by the success of the 
2,000-odd projects, economic in fact 
or in effect, undertaken by ICA in 
nearly 50 countries and dependencies. 

ICA’s history is long, tortuous 
and rather bewildering. It has had 
four different titles—Economic Co- 
operation Administration (1948-51), 
Mutual Security Agency (1951-53), 
Foreign Operations Administration 
(1953-55), and its present title. ECA 
was the official dispenser of Marshall 
Plan aid for Europe; MSA concen- 
trated more on military aid; FOA 





tended to ignore Europe and to give 
as much economic aid as possible to 
the underdeveloped countries of Asia, 
the Middle East, Africa and Latin 
America. ICA differs from FOA only 
in that it is considered a permanent 
rather than a “temporary” unit of 
Government and takes its cue from 
the State Department. 

Foreign aid has had five chief ad- 
ministrators: Paul G. Hoffman, Ave- 
rell Harriman, Harold Stassen, John 
B. Hollister and James H. Smith Jr. 
Hollister, a former law partner of the 
late Senator Robert A. Taft, became 
head of ICA right after its birth. His 
appointment was regarded by some 
as the death-knell of foreign aid. But, 
although he was frequently criticized 
during his two-year stay, Hollister’s 
resignation last October does not 
seem to have been dictated. His suc- 
cessor, James H. Smith Jr.—an avia- 
tion enthusiast and a one-time (1953- 
56) Assistant Secretary of the Navy 
for Air—is generally considered an 
Eisenhower Republican. And, a month 
after he assumed his new job, former 
Ambassador to France C. Douglas 
Dillon, Deputy Under Secretary of 
State for Economic Affairs, was given 
supervisory charge of all Govern- 
ment foreign-aid programs. 

In weighing this year’s battle over 
foreign-aid appropriations, it must 
be remembered that a rather wide 
gap lies between what ICA is able to 
extract from Congress annually and 
what it spends. The close of the fiscal 
year leaves many a Government de- 
partment with millions or billions in 
unused funds, funds which either 
have been committed but not paid 
out or simply have not been com- 
mitted at all. Though uncommitted 
funds revert by law to the Treasury, 
Congress has little choice but to grant 
carryover authority for the rest. It 
has been estimated that the “savings” 
in the ICA pipeline in June 1957 to- 
taled $6.3 billion. Thus, the agency 
can and does spend much more each 
year than has been allotted to it. 

No less misleading than the ICA 
appropriation is the widespread idea 
that our foreign-aid money goes di- 


rectly abroad. American dollars are 
not legal tender outside the United 
States, and those entrusted to ICA 
are paid out wholly in this country 
—most of the time to Americans. The 
agency must use local currencies to 
pay, or help pay, the operating ex- 
penses of its 2,000 projects abroad. 
These funds are obtained from 
two sources. ICA exports industrial 
raw materials and manufactured 
goods. The recipient governments in 
turn sell them to their own people 
and set aside the proceeds (or “coun- 
terpart” funds) for U.S. use or for 
projects of which the U.S. approves. 
And the U.S. sells agricultural sur- 
pluses directly to host governments. 

ICA not only buys arms and ad- 
ministers economic aid (straight mil- 
itary aid has always been adminis- 
tered by the Defense Department). It 
(1) handles loans and grants made 
to friendly governments by the Agri- 
culture Department—whose own sur- 
plus-disposal program is large and 
lucrative; (2) works with those gov- 
ernments in controlling the export of 
strategic materials; and (3) will give 
relief aid when necessary. 

Most of its activities, however, 
center upon projects which can be 
broken general 
groups: military aid, defense-sup- 
port aid and economic aid. Accord- 
ing to law, all such projects must 
originate with (or at least be accept- 
ed by) those countries in which they 
are carried out, with the countries 
themselves paying a substantial share 


down into three 


of the costs. 

Direct military aid includes such 
“end items” of war as guns, tanks 
and aircraft—most of which are pur- 
chased in this country—plus train- 
ing, construction materials, uniforms 
and the like. Defense support is given 
to military partners which cannot 
find enough of their own currency, 
or are simply too backward, to main- 
tain the armies we have equipped 
for them. About a third of this aid 
in the last fiscal year went for day- 
to-day costs of troop maintenance. 
The whopping remainder was invest- 
ed in such “double-duty” projects as 









highways, dams, power plants, rail 
roads, telecommunications networks) together 


In fiscal year 1957, straight-military) inistre 


opment 
counted for nearly 65 per cent of the $625 mi 


total mutual-security budget. 
Unalloyed economic assistance wa 


and “non-economic” support aid acé 


authoriz 
priated, 
The | 
various 
study g 
the pres 
country 


enable | 
agriculture, education, health ani tment 
community development, while for-? emphasi 
eign nationals are brought to this) that can 
country for training. Developmen! ,, those 
projects are more or less indistin| duce m 
guishable from those financed by JA | 


“economic” support funds—although’ pious 


divided between technical coopera. 
tion, or Point Four (roughly $15) 
million last year), and developmen 
assistance ($250 million). Unde 
Point Four, U.S. experts abroad giv 
instruction in such diverse fields « 


development assistance as such is notf ate er 
usually given to countries which re 
ceive military aid (or, for that mat- 
ter, to Latin America). 

Until Hollister took over ICA, we 
paid for most “economic” projects! 
outright. Then it was decided (1) tof nemora 
grant development funds only after 4, pre 
all other sources of capital had beer public-r 
thoroughly explored, and (2) to 
make these funds available, wherf jean th 
ever possible, in the form of longf ,, gov 
term, low-interest loans. The secon¢ 


countrie 
making 
business 
of gove 


announ¢ 


ment, v 


; ment pr 
rule was shortly thereafter writtety mio 


into law by Congress, which specified} Mirek, 
that at least 80 per cent of our de} py o)j;, 
velopment dollars be lent rathe} ia 1¢ 
than given away. its back 

The Administration then decide! projects 
to extend this policy. Last April's “will n 
Secretary Dulles proposed that 4 france 
large revolving fund be set up—} extracti 
fund capitalized at $500 million fo} yor. 
1957-58 and at a maximum of $75!) eis % 
million for two more years—frot ny ¢, 
which development loans, repayable? whore. 
either in dollars or in local currer develop 
cies, would be made on terms evel 
“softer” than those agreed to by the 
World Bank and the Export-Impor} Fung y 
Bank. Congress accepted the Joat purpose 
idea in theory, though not withoUl) free en 
cutting it down to two years. But the! Wher 
House nearly wrecked it in practi) gick t 
by appropriating only $300 milliof gh p 
for fiscal 1958 and nothing for 195). 
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Nor could a Senate-House conference 
» Tallucceed in putting the pieces back 
vorksh ogether again. This year, the Ad- 
itary} ninistration has asked for a Devel- 
id 4) opment Loan Fund appropriation of 
of thl§g695 million (which was the amount 
authorized, but not actually appro- 
© Was priated, by Congress last summer). 
pers The loan idea, recommended by 
$150 various Congressional and_ private 
met! study groups, was intended to halt 
nde! the present year-by-year, country-by- 
giv country system of appropriations and 
ds a} enable ICA to make long-term com- 
an’ mitments. This would help shift the 
for? emphasis from development projects 
this that can be completed in a few years 
meti! to those which take longer but pro- 
Ist’ duce more solid, lasting results. 
1 by) ICA has also embarked on an am- 
ough bitious campaign to encourage pri- 
sN0lfvate enterprise in underdeveloped 
h te) countries, and plans to do this by 
malt making as many loans as possible to 
business enterprises outside the realm 
of government. This decision was 
announced by Hollister in a staff 
memorandum which was leaked to 
the press last September by ICA’s 
public-relations man. The announce- 
ment, which was promptly taken to 
mean that ICA would grant no loans 
to government-sponsored develop- 
ment projects, threw a scare into eco- 
., <tomic planners from New Delhi to 
fet? Marrakech. 
de} Hollister himself quickly explained 
they that ICA has no intention of turning 
_, | its back on all government-controlled 
idet projects. But he reiterated that ICA 
prils «vil normally not be prepared to 
t 4 finance publicly-owned industrial and 
extractive enterprises.” In other 
words, ICA will help finance public 
works if sponsoring governments can- 
not find the necessary money else- 
Where, but it will make most of its 
development loans in accordance with 
the provisions of the law which cre- 
ated the Development Fund. And the 
Fund was established for the express 
purpose of “encouraging competitive 
"| free enterprise” abroad. 
4 Whether or not ICA will be able to 
tick to this plan in its dealings with 
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tries as India became less of a ques- 
tion last September, when India itself 
signed an agreement with the U.S. 
providing for the repayment in dol- 
lars of profits earned by American 
businessmen in India. India was the 
35th country to sign such a pact. 
However successful the private- 
business emphasis proves, some new 
wrinkle of this sort has been needed 
fer a long time. Senate Majority 
Leader Lyndon Johnson implied this 
strongly last year when he com- 
plained that foreign aid “has been 
handled in such a way that it has 
lost much of its public support.” By 
this, he meant that the results 
achieved by mutual security to date 
have not been sufficiently dramatic. 





MANSFIELD: QUESTIONS ARMS AID 


Even the military portion, which 
generally occupies a more secure po- 
sition in Congress, has taken its share 
of knocks. It has been charged that 
we frequently provide weapons that 
are too complex and/or too costly, 
and that we sometimes bolster reac- 
tionary dictatorships (like that of 
Arabia’s King Saud) as much as we 
prevent the spread of Communism. 
Senator Mike Mansfield, _ liberal 
Democrat from Montana, has de- 
nounced much of our military aid 
(to countries like Laos and Cambo- 
dia) as useless. Some members of 
the Administration—including, it is 


whispered, Secretary Dulles—now 
wonder if the local forces we support 
in South Korea, South Vietnam and 
Formosa, which receive the bulk of 
our Asian dollars, are not perhaps 
too large. 

But the results of military aid can 
at least be spotted. It is not so easy 
to determine what has been accom- 
plished by economic aid. Certainly a 
great many countries would now be 
in trouble without it. Among them 
are Iran, left by Mohammed Mossa- 
degh with a staggering shortage of 
foreign exchange; Guatemala, whose 
anti-Communist revolution of 1954 
did not establish stable rule or 
squelch all Communist elements; Bo- 
livia, which after the Korean War 
suffered acute foreign-exchange woes: 
and South Korea and South Viet- 
nam, whose recent experiences need 
not be described. 

The results of emergency aid to 
such countries have nowhere been 
more noticeable than in Bolivia, 
whose government summoned its first 
team of American advisers in 1953. 
Since then, Bolivia not only has 
scrapped the nationalization program 
that drove out Standard Oil, but has 
adopted a modern petroleum code 
(under which Gulf Oil is making 
large investments) and an equally 
sane code for the mining industry. 
Encouraged by this, ICA experts not 
long ago submitted detailed plans 
for a currency-bolstering program, 
and the Bolivian Government’s Na- 
tional Council for Monetary Stabili- 
zation has agreed to embark on it as 
soon as certain emergency steps have 
been taken. 

It is long-term measures of this 
kind, rather than short-term acts of 
charity like our assistance to Bolivia 
during a recent food crisis, that pro- 
duce the most lasting results. Broad- 
scale reforms initiated by the Philip- 
pine Government with ICA help have 
led to a Philippine Civil Service, a 
security and intelligence system, a 
civil aeronautics authority, a de- 
partment of commerce, and 33 other 
reorganization bills. In Guatemala, 


ICA helped the Government expand 





and improve a land-reform program 
started clumsily by the Arbenz left- 
ists but never completed; 5,000 fam- 
ilies received land by the end of 
1957. 

Such programs all fall under the 
heading of technical cooperation— 
whose results are much clearer than 
the results achieved by development 
and “economic” support assistance. 
(This is chiefly because ICA’s prede- 
cessor agencies were content for the 
most part to ship abroad large quan- 
tities of goods without becoming in- 
volved in specific development proj- 
ects.) And most of the facilities used 
in programs affected by technical co- 
operation—schools, hospitals, labora- 
tories, demonstration outposts and 
the like—are paid for entirely by 
host countries, along with much of 
the equipment used therein. But, con- 
sidering the measurable (if modest) 
results achieved to date by Point 
Four, one can only regret the Admin- 
istration’s decision to ask for a 
1958 technical-aid appropriation of 
$10 million less than the program 
received last year. 

All of this would seem to bear 
out Secretary Dulles’s recent admis- 
sion that “our economic aid cannot 
be more than a marginal contribution 
to any country’s development efforts, 
[though it] can . . . be significant 
and even determining.” The question 
is: How determining? If we cannot 
point to enough worthwhile projects 
as the direct result of economic aid, 
then nationalists in economically 
underdeveloped nations may well 
heed the Soviet siren’s call. 

A great deal more care is needed 
in any event. We will have to make 
certain, for example, that projects 
assisted by ICA are not allowed to 
bog down in a welter of inefficiency 
—that school systems we have helped 
establish are never again paralyzed 
by a lack of trained teachers, that 
hospitals we have helped equip do not 
go unstaffed for want of enough doc- 
tors and nurses, that railroads we 
have helped modernize will not then 
become too costly for shippers to use. 

Above all, we must not permit 


further tragedies like the Helmand 
Valley Irrigation Project in Afghan- 
istan—which, representing an Export- 
Import Bank investment of neaaly 
$40 million, is the costliest single 
American-sponsored development un- 
dertaking in Asia. Two giant dams 
have been built, and about a million 
acres of land made arable, but, due 
to inadequate preparation by the 
Afghan Government and inadequate 
supervision by the Export-Import 
Bank, much of this land was ruined 





MOSSADEGH: HIS DAMAGE REPAIRED 


by the farmers and nomads settled 
upon it, while other land was of poor 
quality to begin with. The project is 
a major embarrassment to the Af- 
ghan Government, which now relies 
on Russia for most of its economic 
aid. 

With an eye on the Helmand Val- 
ley, no doubt, the World Bank and 
the now-cautious Export-Import Bank 
slap rigid controls on projects they 
have agreed to help finance, and 
make sure that those controls are ap- 
plied. Washington has preferred to 
avoid this, but perhaps it is time we 
learned the art of toughness. We 
must (and probably will) hold fast 
to the theory behind the Development 
Loan Fund, but this may not be 
enough. That theory may have to be 
broadened to cover all non-military 
aid expenditures as well. 





The agency might also be more sel. 
lective in its choice of projects—as) 
it has not been in Afghanistan, where 
our economic assistance, limited al. 
most solely to technical cooperation, 
is spread over 16 fields and wher 
the only development funds mack) 
available have been earmarked for! 
the construction and/or operation of | 
six airports. These airports may in-j 
deed be necessary, and technical co. 
operation is surely of some use any: 
where it is given. But, considering 
the size and expense of the Helmand 
project, it is curious that MSA should : 
have sent only a few technicians tox 
the scene when it began work in 
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Afghanistan five years ago, and that| yt 
ICA should only recently have em-| 3 “ 
barked on a detailed survey of the| 7. 
problems which exist there. ; vine 
Not blind to such incongruities,} as 
Hollister two years ago issued a staff ies 
directive calling for emphasis on rs 
projects with “impact.” ICA is now! in 
attempting to concentrate (it has ag 
already made a lot of large-scale, v 
commitments) on irrigation canals | pe 
rather than on giant dams, on farm: : 
to-market roads rather than on high- > oa 
ways, and on the widespread use of “it 
agricultural hand tools rather than ; 
on the delivery, demonstration and! as 
maintenance of a few tractors. 
If this new policy is to be carried eae 
far enough, ICA may have to ask for ‘A 
a sharp reduction in the volume of neds 
military aid it is required to finance. loaf | 
It may also have to eliminate some; , 
types of economic projects alto- sta 
gether. It may have to concentrate | eae 
its limited resources in a few fields " 
—such fields as, say, vocational edu: | ios @ 
cation, land development, public’ re 
power, and the stimulation of pri- hav; 
vate enterprise—in hopes of showing 
local governments what can be done” ke 
when sufficient attention is brought | ey 
to bear on a specific problem. Surely}, | 
it must avoid spreading itself too| The 
thin. And Congress, it need not be cem 
reiterated, must show statesmanlike np 
appreciation of the real possibilities | vb 
of economic aid—even in an elec Yo, 
tion year, and especially after the beer 
sputniks., j ape 
ota 
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| ‘Unions still fall short of their own high goals or our great needs’ 


DEMOCRACY 


IN TRADE UNIONS 


By Clyde Summers 


> aoe is threatened by the growth of a faceless 


society. The assembly line has robbed workers of 
their crafts; automation would make them mere adjuncts 
of electronic brains. Mass industry, mass organizations 
and mass governments, by their impersonal weight, tend 
to flatten men to a dull mediocrity and conformity. De- 


+ mocracy is the assertion of the worth of the individual; 


freedom means the right of each person to express and 
fulfil himself in his distinctiveness and uniqueness. 


pe Democracy dies when we are concerned more with the 
has| blinking bulbs of a Univac than with the spark of desire 
at and hope in men’s eyes. 

nals | We seek union democracy not to increase production 
an © to achieve symmetry with political forms but to bring 
igh to industrial life increased sensitivity to personal worth. 
Bei” The critical issue is whether unions will provide channels 
va through which the individual shall find increased per- 
ii sonal freedom and self-expression, and some sense of 





being master of his own fate and fulfilment; or whether 
» unions shall be another burden on the back of each work- 











ried? , mee : 
for’ ing man to press him into a new pattern of conformity. 
ny A democratic union is not one which stops with giving 
me workers economic benefits, for this is to give a buttered 
pad loaf to a prisoner who needs a key. A democratic union 
alto, 38 NOt one which with fatherly concern provides to mem- 
ate} bers what is good for them. Farmers do as much for 
elds) COWS: Union democracy means, first, full freedom of dis- 
edu 0% of criticism, and of opposition. Union democracy 
lic requires, second, that decisions shall be made and exe- 
mt cuted on the basis of the members’ expressed desires— 
oie the right to choose, even unwisely. Self-government is self- 
Jone” 
aght / Here we continue a symposium on trade-union demo- 
| racy which was initiated in our December 2 issue by 
rely | J. B. S. Hardman (“Legislating Union Democracy”). 
too| The discussion was resumed with an article in the De- 
t be cember 23 issue by Jack Barbash (“Some Thoughts on 
Like Union Democracy”). Clyde Summers, who is a professor 
ities } of law at Yale University, also serves as chairman of a 
| rackets investigating commission in the state of New 
lee | York. His article, like that of Professor Barbash, has 
the : been adapted from a speech which he delivered at a 
_  fecent seminar sponsored by the Tamiment Institute. 
ude! 
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fulfilment. Third, recognition of personal worth requires 
recognition cf the equality of men—the right to fair and 
equal treatment. Minorities must not be trampled upon 
by assertive majorities. Finally, every person is entitled 
to be judged only after full and fair hearings before 
tribunals that have no personal or institutional stake 
other than the search for justice. 

If we measure unions against these criteria honestly 
and frankly, we cannot blandly repeat the shibboleth of 
our day that the great majority of unions are democratic. 
Repression of criticism, paternalistic “guided democ- 
racy, disregard of racial and political minorities, and 
the dearth of unbiased tribunals are too prevalent. Al- 
though unions may be far more democratic than many 
institutions in our society, they still fall far short of their 
own high goals or our great needs. It is to unions that we 
look to provide a counterbalance to the forces of con- 
formity. It is in unions that we seek human warmth from 
the chill of the dry-ice smile of the “organization man.” 
This calls us to the unending search for new ways to give 
more life and meaning to union democracy. 

It is repeatedly argued that unions cannot be demo- 
cratic because the members are too apathetic. They don’t 
come to meetings, they won’t learn the problems faced 
by the unions, and they refuse to serve on committees. 
Apathy is a real problem, and many union officers strug- 
gle valiantly to create interest and activity. However, 
apathy is not always unwelcome to leaders. Certainly 
they want larger attendance, more active committees, and 
more vigorous stewards. They want a more vibrant sound- 
ing board and more diligent assistants, but they do not 
always welcome criticism or opposition in policy-making, 
particularly by members who lack “mature judgment,” 
“understanding of the facts,” or the “long-range view.” 
They sit heavy and broad in the seats of power, acquiring 
an intellectual and emotional “executive spread.” Apathy 
is encouraged as members sense that leaders do not seek 
criticism or new ideas, and do not desire genuine democ- 
racy. 

Even though union members are unjustifiably apa- 
thetic, the democratic processes must be preserved so that 
they will be available when members do care to have a 





voice. The very presence of the process serves a purpose, 
for if the members become aroused enough or the leaders 
go too far astray, the members can take corrective action. 
This serves to remind the officers that their purpose is to 
reflect the will of the members, and it gives the members 
the sense that they are free to express their will. The very 
existence of apathy requires that unions do all within 
their power to provide the democratic spark. Apathy is 
not unique to unions. There is a creeping numbness in 
our society, a growing indifference to political activity, 
a pervading tendency to shove aside difficult public prob- 
lems. This places increased responsibility on unions, for 
we expect unions to be neither passive mirrors of reflec- 
tion nor magic mirrors of deception. We look to them to 
mold our society, to provide new structures which will 
conserve historic values. Therefore, apathy requires that 
unions not only provide democratic processes but en- 
courage their use, developing in citizens the habits of 
self-government, educating members in the difficult prob- 
lems of our day, and fanning the flame of desire for free- 
dom and participation. 

It is also frequently argued that a union cannot be 
democratic because it is engaged in a struggle for sur- 
vival and for the benefit of the members. It is likened to 
an army fighting on two fronts against employers and 
rival unions. It must combat espionage and disaffection 
from within and wage effective war without. Its first duty 
is to win the battle; like an army, it cannot afford the 
luxury of town-hall democracy. This has a measure of 
truth, but certain stubborn facts cast grave doubt on its 
validity. If we look at various unions, we discover that 
democratic unions, for the most part, are ones challenged 
by their enemies, while corrupt and autocratic unions 
predominantly are the most secure. The prevailing pat- 
tern historically has been that new and growing unions 
struggling for existence tend to be democratic. They 
encourage the rise of new leaders, welcome new ideas, 
and incite activity. When unions become older and more 
secure, the oligarchic arteries harden, leaders become 
entrenched in office, and the democratic process shrivels. 
Any objective analysis of unions in which corrupt and 
oppressive practices have flourished will reveal that they 
have been worst in unions which are almost wholly in- 
vulnerable to attack by employers or rival unions. 

Dissension or factionalism in a union may, for a 
period, absorb a substantial portion of its energies, but 
there is no substantial evidence that unions cannot be 
both effective and democratic. On the contrary, there is 
more evidence that strikes or organizational campaigns 
are lost because of a gradual loss of conviction on the 
part of the workers that the leaders are to be trusted and 
that the union actually seeks to provide a democratic 
channel through which workers can govern themselves. 
The lack of democracy weakens the sense of commitment 
and saps the union’s strength. 

A third argument, often subtly implied, against union 
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HOFFA: MUST HONEST TEAMSTERS GIVE UP DRIVING? 


democracy is that decisions which the union must make 





mel 


involve problems which are not appropriate for the demo: | 


cratic process. There are intricate problems of produc- 
tion methods, competitive positions, economics of the 
industry, and scientific developments which require ex- 
pert knowledge. However, underneath these are questions 
which require a choice of values: Shall the workers 
endure a strike or settle for less? Shall they ask for a 
wage increase even thought it jeopardizes the employer's 
business? Should they resist technological improvement 
to save jobs temporarily? How shall adjustments be 
made when jobs become scarcer? How shall the benefits 
of increased wages be divided? These are appropriate 
for the democratic process; they require reconciliation of 
competing interests and conflicting values. Further, they 
are part and parcel of problems with which our political 


- 


» 


society must wrestle. Unless unions are prepared to edu- | 


cate their members, train them to analyze and teach them | 


to judge wisely, then the unions have failed to help pre: | 


pare a critical segment of society to meet the responsi- 
bility of citizenship and to make our modern political 
democracy a viable one. 

The lack of union democracy is something excused by 
pointing to the lack of democracy in corporations. Why 
should we criticize union officers for acting without con 
sulting their members when corporation officers act with- 
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out consulting stockholders? This tends to hide vital dis- 
tinctions behind an appeal to verbal equality. The man 
who workers in a shop works under the jurisdiction of 
the union, which makes contracts legally binding on him 
despite his dissent. The core of his working life, the very 
source of his livelihood, is governed by the contract which 
the union makes. It tells him when he shall work, what he 
shall do, and how he shall work. It defines maternity ben- 
efits and retirement rights—from the cradle to the grave. 
Contrast this with a man who owns a share of stock. The 
corporation determines only whether he shall receive 3 
per cent or 6 per cent on his investment. If a worker does 
not like his union, it is said, he can quit and seek other 
work. But the teamster cannot escape Hoffa unless he 
stops driving, the operating engineer cannot escape Ma- 
loney unless he abandons his bulldozer, and the carpenter 
cannot escape Hutcheson unless he discards his saw. The 
corporate shareholder who disagrees with the directors 
can, for the most part, sell his stock and buy another on 
the open market. Few corporate monopolies exist in which 
any person is not free to join as stockholder, and without 
inquiry as to race, sex or political beliefs. Nor do corpo- 
rations have power to expel those who cause trouble. The 
same is not true of unions. In short, the union has an all- 
encompassing compulsory power over vital elements of 
the existence of every person for whom they bargain. To 
compare union membership to stock shareholding is to be 
blind to industrial realities. 

The very fact that corporations are undemocratic in- 
creases the need for union democracy. Unions, through 
collective bargaining, help make policies which are not 
only vital to the welfare of the workers involved but vital 
to the welfare of our economy as a whole. These decisions 
ought not to be left wholly in the hands of persons who 
have no accountability to the people whose lives they 
control. If there is democracy on the union’s side, then 
these decisions are subject to some measure of demo- 
cratic control. It helps leaven what would otherwise be a 
sour lump of dough. 

The first step in improving democracy in trade unions 
is unreserved commitment to the belief that unions should 
be democratic. To this end, I have sought to dispel some 
of the ancient ghosts which have haunted the house of 
labor. Here the greatest tribute must be paid to the AFL- 
CIO Ethical Practices Committee for opening the shutters 
to let in sunlight and fresh air. It has declared as the 
unequivocal position of the labor movement’s leadership 
that the functions and responsibilities of unions are of a 
peculiar character which demands democracy. 

This leaves yet untouched the basic question: What 
can unions do to become more democratic? There are 
some obvious first steps on which we need not dwell. 
Unions could remove from their constitutions those pro- 
Visions which stifle the democratic processes—provisions 
which punish “distribution of leaflets,” “organizing of 
groups within the union,” “disruption” or “dissension,” 
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or other “conduct unbecoming a member.” These could 
be replaced by a “Bill of Rights” affirmatively guarantee- 
ing the rights of membership. Some unions might make 
their bargaining committees more representative of mi- 
nority groups and their grievance-handling less of a 
process for trading off the rights of one employe for an- 
other. Some hiring halls could be revamped to give 
members less reason to fear favoritism, and some closed 
unions might be opened. A few unions would take long 
leaps forward simply by heeding the rudimentary rights 
prescribed by the Ethical Practices Codes. 

One specific and basic step which is sorely needed is an 
overhauling of the union judicial system. Trial bodies— 
whether local unions, international presidents or union 
conventions—are wholly unsuited for judicial proceed- 
ings. Where the accused is a member of a minority, par- 
ticularly a dissenter from prevailing policies, his guilt is 
commonly determined by the very ones who oppose him. 
At best, he believes he has been denied a fair trial; at 
worst, he is condemned before the charges are filed. Jus- 
tice requires a sense of confidence in the fairness of the 
tribunal. 

The Upholsterers Union and the United Auto Workers 
have sought to cure this by the establishment of public 
review boards, and this is a long step forward. However, 
a full sense of fairness may be lacking. A local union ofh- 
cer who has been a bitter critic of Walter Reuther might 
have some misgivings about being tried by a panel ap- 
pointed, as a practical matter, by Reuther and subject to 
removal by him at the next convention. Fairness in fact 
may yet leave unsettling suspicions. Perhaps it will be 
necessary for the tribunal to gain a greater sense of sepa- 
ration and remoteness from those who stand in judgment. 
A Federation-wide structure appointed by the Ethical 
Practices Committee under clear-cut guarantees of in- 
dependence might provide a judicial structure which 
could be more immune to union pressures, and in which 
all union members would have increased confidence. 

These suggestions go only to the bare minimum of 
democratic rights, but a genuine democratic union re- 
quires that there be in actuality an ability to change 
the leadership and policies of the union. There must be 
an ability to resist the administration and its policies by 
effective political activity which mobilizes opposition. This 
requires organization. Democracy in unions depends on 
practical ability to organize opposition. Therefore, it is 
necessary to discover and create those devices or struc- 
tures which make organized opposition possible. 

This ventures into unknown and treacherous territory, 
for we have been so preoccupied with simple minimum 
rights that we have given little attention to construc- 
tive measures. Obviously, a union has purposes beyond 
providing calisthenics in group democracy. These other 
purposes make demands on the union’s procedures and 
structures, some of which contradict and outweigh the 
needs of democracy. However, for the moment we shall 





place these demands to one side and simply suggest cer- 
tain things which might be done by unions to encourage 
and enrich the functioning of internal democracy. 

The problem of union democracy exists primarily at 
the national level, while democracy is customarily most 
vigorous at the local level. This factor and the nature of 
union structure mean that the principal point at which 
resistance can be mobilized is the local union level. The 
local union has consolidated voting power, has a treasury 
to finance opposition, has ability to contact other dissi- 
dent locals and can provide the trained leadership for 
effective opposition. Strong local unions are therefore 
the reservoirs of democracy not only at the local but at 
the national level. 

Theoretically, perhaps, centralized powers can be as 
democratically controlled as decentralized powers. Prac- 
tically, however, the greater the centralization, the greater 
the difficulty of union members who disagree to make 
their opposition felt. A substantial measure of local au- 
tonomy makes possible a working democracy. If union 
leaders are genuinely concerned about internal democ- 
racy, they will not slide blindly into increased centraliza- 
tion; rather, they will seriously ask whether the national 
union really needs such power to function or survive. 
They will weigh in their considerations the value of local 
autonomy; they will not dry up the wellsprings of living 
democracy. 

One of the other real obstacles to effective opposition 
is the monopoly of leadership and organization held by 
the national officers of a union. They have at their dis- 
posal a trained, well organized corps of international rep- 
resentatives, business agents, and staff members which 
provide the nucleus of a potent political machine. These 
persons who are on the union payroll have access to all 
the local unions and are skilled in the techniques of 
group manipulation and persuasion. Absolute loyalty 
to superiors is demanded, and woe unto one who sows 
dissatisfaction with existing policies, or who supports the 
opposition in an election. As long as this monolithic 
one-party system supported by a patronage machine ex- 
ists, the very hopelessness of opposition will discourage 
any efforts to exercise democratic rights. 

The problem is more evident than the solution—and 
any solution will not be appetizing to union leaders. 
Two different methods might be possible. Unions might 
eventually come to recognize the need to establish some- 
thing equivalent to an independent civil service accom- 
panied by an equivalent of the Hatch Act. This would 
neutralize the group of paid union staff workers and re- 
duce the preponderance of power held by the administra- 
tion. Another method, perhaps even more shocking to 
union leaders, would be to allow these employes to or- 
ganize a union. They might thereby gain an immunity 
from demands to echo the administration line and become 
an activating force in encouraging discussion and adding 
life to the democratic process. 





An even more difficult phase of fostering democracy js 
the establishment of a genuinely free press within the 
union. Traditionally, the union publications have been 


the mouthpiece of the group in power—a real one-party | 


press. For this there is no full solution. The editors 
might be given greater freedom and a tradition of inde- 
pendence developed, and the policy of setting aside 
space for the presentation of opposing views might be 
consciously established and its use actively encouraged. 


This, however, is but freedom by grace and not by right. | 


It is more critically urgent to preserve the freedom of 
local union publications and their right to circulate 
throughout the entire union. Strong local unions will 
thus be able to provide the national union with a free 
press presenting dissenting or deviating points of view. 

One product of monolithic bureaucracy and one-party 
press is the perpetuation and extension of the cult of per- 
sonality. Historically, the labor movement has idolized 
the great leaders, and some of them have indeed reached 
the full measure of true greatness. The focus has always 
been on the leader, and he may be led to believe that 
leadership is proof of greatness. Union newspapers 
identify him with the union until they become insepa- 
rable; lower-rank officials and staff persons echo his 
views and seek reflected glory from his brightness: and 


the emphasis is always on the great man and his great. | 
ness. The cult of personality produces in the minds of | 


the members (and the officialdom) an attitude of unas 
sailability. He not only becomes indispensable, but to 
attack him or anything he says is to attack the union 
itself. Thus, criticism becomes disloyalty, and demo- 
cratic processes atrophy. If union leaders genuinely 
wish to foster meaningful democracy, they might curb 
their subordinates and remind both themselves and their 
members that they are but temporary occupiers of an 
office of onerous responsibility. This is indeed to ask 
the difficult if not impossible, but the very recognition of 
the dangers of the cult of personality and its articulate re- 
jection could dull the aura’s glow and encourage a healthy 
skepticism. 

This last only underscores the pervading problem— 
that in too great measure the nurturing of union democ- 
racy depends on the will of the leaders. The things sug: 
gested here can come only with leaders whose commit- 
ment is sufficiently compelling to cause them to sacrifice 
some efficiency, orderliness, power and prestige in order 
to achieve a fuller measure of union democracy. 

These suggestions are but a projection of lines for fur- 
ther exploration, and are not settled conclusions. Ob- 
viously, they are guides not for lawmakers but for union 
leaders. They grow from a profound belief that the la- 
bor movement not only is one of the most significant in- 
stitutions in our society but offers the best hope of 
counterbalancing the dehumanizing forces of conformity. 


It is to unions we look to provide leaven in the loaf— | 


so that we shall have more democracy rather than less. 
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Soviet marshal talked too much about Stalin’s terror 


GEORGI ZHUKOV’S 
FATAL ERROR 


By Louis Fischer 





, HE man-eat-man nature of So- 

Wve politics was never more 
clearly revealed than on that day last 
October when Marshal Georgi Zhu- 
kov—Soviet Minister of Defense, Red 
Army hero, World War II friend of 
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» ZHUKOV: HAD THE POLICE FILES 


. | Eisenhower, and apparently the most 


popular and secure figure in Russia 

—was booted into political eclipse by 

Nikita Khrushchev. 
, The fall of Zhukov was all the 
more dramatic because Khrushchev 
had deliberately built up the Red 
Army leader. A principal purpose of 
Khrushchev’s famous “secret speech” 
at the Party Congress in February 
1956, indicting the dead Stalin for 
horrifying crimes and blunders, was 
'0 court the Army and Zhukov per- 
sonally. Stalin, jealous of Zhukov’s 
_ World War II popularity, had exiled 
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the man who saved Moscow and cap- 
tured Berlin. Following Khrush- 
chev’s speech, Zhukov was elected 
first alternate member of the Pre- 
sidium, the highest Party post ever 
held by a professional soldier. Later 
he was promoted to full membership 
in the Presidium. 

It is clear from recent events that 
Khrushchev allied himself to Zhu- 
kov because he foresaw that a titanic 
struggle for control of Russia’s cen- 
tralized economy was shaping up. 
Khrushchev was determined to throw 
the country’s economic might into the 
production of armaments for the 
world glory of the Soviet Union. But 
to do this he needed help. For against 
his program was a powerful group, 
led by the team of Vyacheslav Molo- 
tov and Georgi Malenkov, which pro- 
posed to decrease armaments in or- 
der to increase the supply of con- 
sumer goods for a discontented pop- 
ulace. 

The forces arrayed against Khrush- 
chev were formidable. Their first real 
test of strength came in December 
1956 at a session of the powerful 
Central Committee of the Soviet Com- 
munist party. There the Moscow man- 
agers of the state-owned industries, 
represented by Malenkov, triumphed 
over Khrushchev and took firmer 
control of the nation’s economic sys- 
tem. Not only was Khrushchev’s 
armaments program in trouble, but 
his very position was in jeopardy. 

And now an intense backstage 
struggle began. In February 1957 the 
Khrushchev faction (the Communist 
party machine) succeeded in revers- 


ing the December decision, and a 
month later Pravda devoted four 
pages to a Khrushchev scheme to de- 
centralize Soviet industry, agricul- 
ture and trade. The plan was a 
shrewd one. If it could be carried 
out, it would transfer the actual eco- 
nomic management from Moscow to 
Khrushchev’s regional economic or- 
ganizations, thus reducing the politi- 
cal influence of the Malenkov Mos- 
cow managers and increasing con- 
trol by Khrushchev’s Party machine. 
(The munitions industry, however, 
remained centralized under Army 
direction. ) 

A showdown between Malenkov 
and Khrushchev was thus inevitable. 
It came last June. Polish Communists 
with whom I talked in Warsaw had 
details of the battle. The first round 
was fought in the 11-man Presidium. 
There Khrushchev, arguing for his 
decentralization scheme, found him- 
self in a minority of five against six 
and stood to lose his job as Party 
Secretary. Molotov, the pan-faced, 
stubborn stutterer, presented the slate 
of a new government, with himself as 
Prime Minister and with Malenkov 
restored to high office. It was a bold 
step, but the Malenkov-Molotov 
group, insecure in its majority of 
one, hesitated to apply the axe, and 
Khrushchev stalled for time. 

Meanwhile Marshal Zhukov, an al- 
ternate member of the Presidium, be- 
gan to rally support among Central 
Committee members for Khrushchev, 
who shrewdly delayed Presidium ac- 





Last October’s downgrading of So- 
viet Marshal Georgi Zhukov re- 
mains a mystery. Among the ex- 
planations proposed are that Tito 
inspired Zhukov’s removal; that a 
bloc led by Mikhail Suslov forced 
the issue against the wishes of 
Khrushchev; and now this startling 
thesis, first advanced to reporters 
in Warsaw by Polish Communists. 
Another mystery—for which no ex- 
planations have yet been offered— 
is Zhukov’s present status. Mr. 
Fischer spent the summer of 1956 in 
Russia and much of 1957 in Poland. 
His numerous books include Men 
and Politics and Russia Revisited. 








tion by insisting that such a drastic 
change in the Government had to be 
made by the entire Central Commit- 
tee, which with alternate members 
and others numbered more than 300. 
The bigger the meeting, the less de- 
liberative the proceedings would be, 
he reasoned, and the easier to influ- 
ence the outcome. 

Nevertheless, Khrushchev encoun- 
tered real trouble. (The Central Com- 
mittee sat from June 22 until June 29. 
Soviet bodies ordinarily dispatch vi- 
tal business by unanimous vote in a 
few hours. An eight-day meeting 
clearly indicates that the debate was 
acrimonious and the outcome long 
in doubt.) 

The session began with a dry re- 
port on Soviet conditions by Pre- 
sidium member Mikhail Suslov, who 
nimbly avoided taking sides. Malen- 
kov followed with a militant dis- 
course. This was supported by Molo- 
tov, Dmitri Shepilov (then Foreign 
Minister), and Lazar Kaganovich, 
Presidium member and intimate of 
Stalin. The audience seemed sympa- 
thetic. A few of Khrushchev’s pro- 
vincial lieutenants and then Khrush- 
chev himself took up the rebuttal. 
But preliminary ballots went against 
Khrushchev, and the session did not 
reverse its strong sentiment to dis- 
pose of him until days later—after 
Marshal Zhukov had spoken. 

Zhukov did not deal with the is- 
sues. He reached back into the Krem- 
lin’s bloody history and brought 
forth some damning evidence against 
the leaders of the anti-Khrushchev 
faction. First he displayed a letter 
from Leo Kamenev, one of the tri- 
umvirate which with Stalin had ruled 
Soviet Russia in the years after Len- 
in’s death in 1924, The letter, Zhukov 
explained, was written from prison 
in 1936 in Kamenev’s blood, com- 
plaining to Stalin that he was being 
tortured. On this grim document was 
a laconic marginal order—“More 
torture.” The order, Zhukov said, 
was Molotov’s. 

Next Zhukov declared that he had 
been studying the files of secret po- 


lice chief Lavrenti Beria, who had 


been shot after Stalin’s death; the 
files proved collusion by Malenkov 
in some of Beria’s bloodiest crimes. 
Zhukov’s listeners now knew that he 
had the archives of the secret police. 
They also knew that the same police 
files contained similar damaging data 
against Khrushchev. But the fact that 
the Marshal did not mention them 
meant that he was backing Khrush- 
chev, and this turned the tide. 
Thanks to Zhukov. the 
voted to purge Khrushchev’s oppo- 


session 


nents. Malenkov was sent to a remote 
spot near the China border to manage 
a power station. Molotov was ex- 





A LETTER IN BLOOD 


KAMENEV: 


pelled from the leadership of the 
Party and sent as Ambassador to 
Outer Mongolia; Shepilov is teaching 
in a remote university. 

From that moment, Zhukov’s star 
was in the ascendant. Now that the 
Army was supervising the dread se- 
cret police, he exercised at least 
equal authority with Khrushchev. 
His picture was displayed through- 
out the country with increasing fre- 
quency. He had 
stroke, but by it he had unwittingly 
signed his own political death war- 
rant. For he then became the sole 
threat to Khrushchev’s ascent to the 
pinnacle of Soviet power. 

Zhukov and Khrushchev now col- 
laborated on the program of heavy 


dealt a master- 





outlays for armaments and for mili- 
tary and economic aid abroad. Such 
expenditures raise Soviet influence 
in world affairs, but lower the al- 
ready low living standards of the 
population. The Kremlin’s nuclear 
and missiles triumphs, the drain of 
China where Russia is_ reported 
building 600 industrial installations, 
the credits to creaking satellite re. 
gimes, arms and industrial assistance 
to the so-called neutrals like Egypt, 
Syria, Yugoslavia and India—all 
come out of the bellies and off the 
backs of the Soviet people. Though 
the people cannot voice any protest, 
their discontent is a permanently dis. 
turbing element in domestic politics. 
Malenkov made such political capi- 
tal out of this popular dissatisfaction 
that, as we have seen, he nearly un- 
seated Khrushchev. 

Since Khrushchev owed his skin 
to Zhukov, it was clear to him that 
what Zhukov could give he could 
also take away. The next step, there- 
fore, was an obvious one—eliminate 
Zhukov. For a master manipulator 
like Khrushchev, this was not a ma 
jor operation. 

Zhukov made the tactical mistake 
of going off to Yugoslavia to shoot 
wild goats with President Tito. From 


there he went still farther afield 4 


Albania, the Soviet satellite on the 
Adriatic. Since all telegrams to for- 
eign countries are rigorously cet 
sored, his friends and supporters in 
Moscow could not inform him of the 





intrigue being hatched against him. } 

Khrushchev began by spreading 
reports that the Marshal had been 
behaving like a “Napoleon Bonz 











parte” and setting himself above the 
Communist party. To Party bosses 
raised by Stalin to suspect military } 
influence in politics, this seemed both 
plausible and ominous. Next, Khrush: 
chev exploited Zhukov’s rivals in the 
Army. Marshal Ivan Konev, second 
only to Zhukov in Army influence, 
had frequently disagreed with Zhu: 
kov over strategy during the wal f 
with Germany. Envious of Zhukov’ | 
eminence, Konev readily allowed 
himself to be recruited by Khrust 
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chev. Other important military men 
were won to the conspiracy with 
promised promotions. 

The whole reshuffle had been com- 
pleted by the time the unsuspecting 
Zhukov arrived at the Moscow air- 
port, to be met only by an officer 
under instructions to accompany 
him home. Zhukov learned that he 
had been displaced as Minister of 
Defense. His expulsion from the Pre- 
sidium, a far more serious blow, 
followed. At home, with his telephone 
tapped, Zhukov was just one human 
being against a mighty political ma- 
chine. He bowed to the accomplished 
fact of his eclipse and perhaps con- 
gratulated himself on remaining 
free and alive. 

Khrushchev now sits at the sum- 
mit. But how safe is he? He is 63 
years old and must watch the Army 
chiefs and the younger Party and 
managerial lieutenants who grow 
holder as he grows older. Will he use 
the secret police to keep them in 
check? Will he purge and purge 
again as Stalin did? 

His enemies are legion. If crops 
are good, if industry comes out of 
the present chaos of decentraliza- 
tion, Khrushchev may hold on. But 
one major flop in economics or for- 
eign affairs and his adversaries will 
combine against him. Should the So- 
viet Union suffer a setback in the 
international arena, Khrushchev will 
he blamed again, for without as yet 
exercising the powers Stalin enjoyed 
he is out in front as Number One— 
the most vulnerable position. 

No one can predict whether, when, 
or at whose hands Khrushchev will 
meet the fate he has meted out to 
others. The one certainty is that his 
intention of having the Party run 
industry, the Army and everything 
else must produce friction, resent- 
ment and opposition. He will crush it 
or be crushed by it. Meanwhile, cyni- 
cally and cautiously, the Soviet peo- 
ple go through the motions of paying 
homage to the leader of the moment, 
but experience teaches them to won- 
der who is next for the political dis- 
card, who is tomorrow’s dictator. 
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By G. F. Hudson 


The Case Against 


Disengagement 


HEN THE Anglo-American and 

Russian armies met in the 
heart of Germany in the spring of 
1945, they came together as allies 
fighting a common enemy. When, 
later, the three powers took over their 
respective zones of occupation, it was 
still as allies supposed to be adminis- 
tering the territory of the defeated 
foe under the direction of a joint 
Control Council. Neither the British 
nor the American Government then 
thought of the boundary of the Soviet 
Zone as a frontier to be defended. 

It was only after three years of bit- 
ter experience of Soviet policy, cul- 
minating in the Berlin blockade, that 
Western statesmen began to see the 
boundary as a line of “containment” 
setting a limit to the further exten- 
sion of the political system which had 
been imposed throughout Eastern 
Europe by Soviet power. Such it be- 
came in fact with the conclusion of 
the North Atlantic alliance. 

Since 1949, it has been a frontier 
on which the armed forces of the 
Western powers and the Soviet Union 
face one another, but which each side 
knows for certain cannot be crossed 
in either direction without a major 
war. In spite of all the tensions of 
the cold war, this frontier has so far 
been militarily a peaceful one; even 
during the acute crisis of the Berlin 
blockade no blood was shed. 





The Kennan-Gaitskell proposals for 
Europe have, in recent issues, been 
defended by Denis Healey and Eu- 
gene Hinterhoff and opposed by 
William Henry Chamberlin and 
Richard C, Hottelet. Here Professor 
Hudson explains his own disap- 
proval of the disengagement idea. 





For a contrast to this record, we 
may compare the outcome of a simi- 
lar situation which arose after 1945 
on the other side of the world. Korea, 
like Germany, was divided between 
Soviet and Western (in this case ex- 
clusively American) zones of occupa- 
tion. In Korea, as in Germany, a 
Communist and a _ non-Communist 
political regime were brought into 
being in the respective zones. In 
Korea, as in Germany, there was no 
armed clash as long as Russian and 
American troops remained in the 
country. But in 1949 the Soviet Un- 
ion, after building up a strong North 
Korean army, withdrew its troops 
from Korea and the United States 
did likewise. 

Within a year of this disengage- 
ment, North Korea attacked South 
Korea. The three-year war involved 
18 nations, cost over a million casual- 
ties and ended in a military stalemate 
along a_ battlefront approximating 
the original zonal boundary. The 
Americans returned to Korea with 
the authority of the United Nations 
to prevent a Communist conquest of 
the South; the Russians did not them- 
selves return, but Communist China 
moved in with the ultimate support 
of a Russian alliance. Since 1953 the 
new boundary created by the armi- 
stice has remained inviolate, each 
side knowing that any trespass must 
involve immediate large-scale hostili- 
ties between the forces of at least two 
great powers. 

A comparison of experience in 
Germany and in Korea certainly does 
not support the idea that the best way 
to avert an armed conflict between 
the two main power blocs is for their 
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principals to disengage their forces 
from disputed areas. Nevertheless, 
there has recently been a wide vogue 
for the theory of disengagement as a 
solution for the deadlock in Central 
Europe. It is argued that if a neu- 
tralized area, including both the Ger- 
manys and perhaps Poland and 
Czechoslovakia, could be created in 
the middle of the Continent, so as to 
separate the Western and Soviet 
power blocs, international tension 
would be reduced, the risk of 
armed clashes eliminated, and scope 
provided for 
competition. 


peaceful ideological 

Such hopes have been encouraged 
by proposals from the Soviet side. 
which appear to endorse the principle 
of disengagement. These proposals. 
however, need to be carefully exam- 
ined if their implications are to be 
understood. The first of them was 
Khrushchev’s offer made last sum- 
in the interview which 
broadcast to America; he said that if 
all American forces were withdrawn 
from Europe, all Soviet forces would 
be pulled back within the Soviet 
frontiers. 

Strategically, this would be a very 
good bargain for Russia. The Soviet 
Army would go back from Magde- 
burg to Brest-Litovsk and the U.S. 
Army would recross the Atlantic. The 
ocean is still a major obstacle to the 
movement of heavily equipped forces 
—especially when it is infested with 
submarines—and __ the 
would find it impossible to return 
quickly to Europe if Russia were to 
start a new aggression after the dis- 
engagement. In any case, the psycho- 
logical effect of withdrawal would be 
such that they would be unlikely to 
intervene in Europe again except un- 
der the most extreme provocation. 

The departure of America would 
leave Russia with such an overwhelm- 
ing military preponderance in Eur- 
ope that Moscow would be in a 
position to dictate to every nation of 
the Continent. Without American 
presence and commitment, there can 
today be no balance of power in 
Europe which would insure the inde- 
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pendence of European nations against 
Soviet Britain and 
France by themselves are not strong 
enough to provide it. 

Since Khrushchev’s proposal for 
American exit found little favor in 
NATO countries, the Soviet Union 
has recently followed it up with a 
more limited and tempting sugges- 
tion. This is the so-called Rapacki 
Plan for a zone to include Germany, 
Poland and Czechoslovakia in which 


domination; 


all nuclear weapons would be banned. 


Insofar as the “de-atomization” 
would apply to a much larger area of 
Warsaw than of NATO territory, this 
may seem at first sight a good bar- 
gain for the West. But the Soviet 
bloc great superiority in 
armored formations and other con- 


has a 


ventional ground forces, so that a 
ban on tactical atomic weapons in 
West Germany would give it a de- 
cisive local military advantage; the 
NATO countries have been relying 
on these weapons to compensate for 
their inferiority in conventional arma- 
ments. It is quite natural for the Rus- 
sians to wish to arrange the terms of 
any possible fighting in their own 
favor, but that is no reason why the 
West should agree to it. 

Some advocates of disengagement, 
agreement 
whereby Germany and perhaps also 
Czechoslovakia and Poland would be 
neutralized, but NATO would re- 


main in being, with British and 


however, envisage an 


American units stationed in France 
and the Low Countries as a guaran- 
tee of the settlement, balancing the 
Soviet power on the other side of 
the neutral zone. There are no good 
grounds for believing that the Soviet 
Union would really be interested in 
any territorial disengagement which 
did not get the Americans out of 
Europe altogether. But even if it is 
assumed that they would be, it is still 
necessary to ask what would be likely 
to happen in Germany after the re- 
moval of all foreign troops. 

The German problem is the central 
issue in European politics. Eighteen 
years ago, Germany started the Sec- 
ond World War by its might and 





ambition; today it could start the 
Third by its weakness and disunity, 
If disengagement were to follow an 
acceptable solution of the German 
problem providing for a unification 
of Germany through completely free 
and unrestricted elections, then it 
would indeed be desirable—but also 
superfluous, for such a settlement 
would in itself mean virtually an end 
of the cold war and so great a lessen- 
ing of tension that the two blocs would 
no longer be trying to take up stra- 
tegic positions against each other. 

The advocates of disengagement do 
not make such a settlement a condi- 
tion for the withdrawal of foreign 
troops from Germany; they appar- 
ently regard disengagement as a 
means of promoting German reunion 
or at least as a guarantee of non- 
involvement of the great powers in 
Germany’s domestic quarrels. But 
could the great powers reallv be in- 
different to a German civil war? 
Would it not be another Korea? 

The advantage of the present situ- 
ation, tense though it be, is that 
neither side can move without a ma- 
jor war, and therefore will not move 
unless it deliberately seeks a major 
war. The engagement of the great 
powers stabilizes Central Europe; 
they protect their weaker allies but 
also restrain them, since their own 
forces would at once be involved in 
any local clash. If, on the other hand, 
the great powers were to disengage, 
the Korean cycle of local war, in- 
tervention and counter-intervention 
would be only too likely to follow, 
growing by stages into a universal 
catastrophe. 

For this reason, peace will best be 
served if, strategically, the Western 
powers stay exactly where they are. 
The Soviet empire in Europe has 
been, and is being, successfully con- 
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tained along NATO’s front line. If : 


the Western coalition remains united, 
resolute and sufficiently well armed, 
it is unlikely that the Russians will 
ever try to break through it. Sput- 
niks or no sputniks, they live on the 
earth. 

Copyright, “The Observer’ (London) 
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Gorky on the Constituent Assembly 





An intercontinental barrage has recently been exploding in the air over Russia. 
The weapons, however, are not ballistic missiles but political ideas and _ his- 
torical facts. Subject of the exchange is the All-Russian Constituent Assembly, 
freely elected by universal suffrage in November 1917 with a Socialist majority, 
dispersed at Lenin’s command by Lettish guards and sailors of the Kronstadt 
naval base when it convened on January 18, 1918. The Assembly was remem- 
bered on its 40th anniversary by Eleanor Roosevelt, Norman Thomas, Senators 
Lyndon Johnson and William F. Knowland and other prominent Americans, 
who broadcast to Russia over Radio Liberation. Their messages prompted a 
long, vitriolic attack in the Soviet Government newspaper Izvestia, promptly 
rebroadcast over Radio Moscow; the Americans have replied in turn. Without 
going into the merits of any of the current statements, we present as relevant 
evidence a newspaper article by the great novelist Maxim Gorky written three 
days after the Assembly was dispersed (Novaya Zhizn, Petrograd, January 22, 
1918). Gorki’s mention of the events of January 22, 1905 is a reference to 
the famed “Bloody Sunday” massacre of that day. This article, written to 
commemorate the burial of workers slain demonstrating for the Constituent 
Assembly, has been omitted from the allegedly “complete” collection of Gorky’s 


works published by the State Publishing House of the Soviet Union. 








By Maxim Gorky 


HEN ON January 22, 1905 the . . . soldiers, in 
—_ssseetia to the orders of the Tsar’s government, 
fired on the unarmed, peaceful crowd of workers, . . . 
members of the intelligentsia and laborers rushed up to 
the soldiers shouting: “What are you doing .. . ? Whom 
are you killing? They are your brothers; they are with- 
out arms; they bear you no malice; they are on the way 
to ask the Tsar to look into their needs. They are not 
demanding but merely petitioning. . . . Think of what 
you are doing, you idiots!” . . . But the reply of . . . the 
soldiers . . . was: “We have orders. . . .” And like ma- 
chines they fired into the crowd of people. . . . 

On January 18, 1918, the unarmed Petersburg democ- 
racy, workers and employes, demonstrated peacefully in 
honor of the Constituent Assembly. For nearly a century, 
the best Russians had dreamed of the Constituent Assem- 
bly as a political organ which would give the Russian 
democracy a chance to freely express its will. Thousands 
of the intelligentsia, tens of thousands of workers and 
peasants have died in prison and exile, have been hanged 
and shot for this dream. Rivers of blood have been shed 
for this sacred idea—and now that the democracy has 
come out to demonstrate for it, the “People’s Commis- 
sars” have given orders to shoot. Remember, many of 
these “People’s Commissars” have, throughout their 
Political careers, preached to the toiling masses the 
necessity of fighting for the Constituent Assembly. 

Pravda lies when it says that the demonstration of 
January 18 was organized by the bourgeoisie, by the 
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bankers. . . . Pravda lies—it knows that the “burzhuv”’ 
have no reason to celebrate the opening of the Constitu- 
ent Assembly. What is there for them to do among 246 
Socialists [-Revolutionists] and 140 Bolsheviks? Pravda 
knows that the demonstrators were workers of the Obu- 
khovo, Patronny and other factories, that workers from 
the Vasilevski-Ostrov, Viborgski and other districts were 
marching under the red banners of the Russian Social 
Democratic party. . . . Precisely these workers were 
shot... . 

Perhaps the burzhui rejoiced to see the soldiers and 
Red Guards tear the revolutionary banners out of the 
workers’ hands, trample on them and burn them. But 
perhaps this did not make all the burzhui rejoice, for 
among them are honest men who truly love their people. . . . 

Thus on January 18 they fired on the unarmed workers 
of Petrograd. They fired without warning, they fired from 
ambush, through cracks in fences. . . . Just as on January 
22, 1905 . . . people asked those who fired: “Idiots, what 
are you doing? These are your own brothers. Can’t you 
see—everywhere there are red banners and not a single 
placard hostile to the working class, not a single slogan 
hostile to you.” And, just like the Tsarist soldiers, these 
murderers . . . replied: “We have orders to shoot.” .. . 

I ask the “People’s Commissars,” among whom there 
must be honest and sensible men, if they understand that 
in putting a noose around their necks they will inevitably 
strangle all Russian democracy, destroy all the conquests 
of the Revolution? 

Do they understand this? Or do they think: Either we 
hold power, or let everyone and everything perish? 








Here we present what is positively the last instalment of 
a controversy which nearly led us to change our name to 
THe EpisteMoLocicaL Leaver. The discussion began inno- 
cently last March 18, with a reverent article by Sidney 
Hook entitled “Abraham Lincoln, American Pragmatist.” 
It took a while for these observations to reach another 
Lincoln admirer and former student of John Dewey, poet 





and essayist Max Eastman. But Eastman bounced back 
in time for our September 23 issue with a piece called 
“Lincoln Was No Pragmatist.” This brought Marx into 
the debate, and Hook entitled his riposte (October 21) 
“Marx, Dewey and Lincoln.” Somewhere along the line, 
Freud, too, sidled in—so this finale should properly be 
called “Marx, Dewey, Lincoln, Freud, Hook and Eastman.” 





A DEBATE ON PRAGMATISM 


Marx, 
Dewey and 
Hook 


& By Max Eastman 


EASTMAN 





WONDER if it was my fault that my brief paragraph on 
| pragmatism (in “Lincoln Was No Pragmatist,” NL, 
September 23) was so fantastically misunderstood. I was, 
I confess, throwing one stone, and that a rather tiny one, 
at three different birds. I was telling Sidney Hook that it 
was an unscholarly misuse of terms to call Abraham Lin- 
coln a pragmatist, a fact so obvious that I think he would 
have done better frankly to acknowledge it and go on 
from there with what else he had to say. I was also telling 
my “libertarian conservative” friends that their use of 
the word pragmatism—as though it involved a brutal 
rejection of ideal, or so-called spiritual, values—was 
equally erroneous. And lastly, I was attempting to explain 
very briefly why I myself do not accept the pragmatist, or 
instrumental, philosophy. 

In fulfilling the second of these aims, I remarked that 
the original motive of Dewey’s philosophizing had been 
to give moral judgments a validity similar to that pos- 
sessed by the judgments of natural science. To further 
embarrass those pious friends of mine, I also alluded to 
the notion of William James that “if the truth is what 
works and it works to believe that God exists, then it is 
true that God exists.” I dismissed this latter notion as 
“naive and religiously motivated,” and did not dream of 
“assimilating” it, as Sidney Hook says I did, to Dewey’s 
instrumental theory. Indeed, I cannot see what function 
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was performed by that equivocal word “assimilate” in 
Hook’s reply, except to obscure the fact that I did not 
identify the two, and thus enable him to lecture me as 
though I had. The truth is that I “assimilated” James's 
philosophy to Dewey’s exactly as much as Dewey did in 
his famous review of James’s book Pragmatism—or rather 
a little less, for Dewey was too polite to use the word 
“naive.” 

When it came to my own critique of pragmatism, | 
quoted from John Dewey the definition of truth which I 
discussed, and I attributed to him no other opinion than 
the one I quoted—least of all the notion that “if believ- 
ing an idea has effects which are good, these effects consti- 
tute evidence for the truth of the idea.” However he came 
to do it, Hook manages, by attributing to me this ignorant 
notion, to pretend it is an answer to what I said about 
pragmatism. Just seven lines of his five-column article 
have anything to do with what I said. 

Before commenting on those seven lines, perhaps I will 
be permitted a brief argumentum ab homine. | studied 
under John Dewey for three years, teaching logic under 
his supervision and occupying an office next to his with 
the door open between us. For one year, I served by his 
appointment as his assistant. For a year and a half, | 
dined at his home every Sunday and we spent most of the 
afternoon and sometimes the evening talking together. | 
helped him revise the English and clarify the expression 
of his thoughts in one of his principal books. Subse- 
quently, I interviewed him five times with a notebook in 
my hand with a view to writing a biographical portrait 
of him and his developing thoughts. Can anybody plausi- 
bly believe that I don’t know what Dewey’s instrumental 
theory is and can be dismissed as laboring under “the 
misconception which he regarded as the most blatant and 
vicious of all . . . that, according to pragmatism, an idea 
is true if it leads to useful or successful consequences”? 

There is not a word in my critique of pragmatism to 
support this imputation. In order to make it as brief and 
searching as I could, I went to the roots of the instru- 
mental philosophy in the modern science of biology. For 
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that is where its roots lie—in the conception of the brain 
as an organ, and of thought as an instrument, useful in 
the struggle for survival. 

Discussing this original and simple function of think- 
ing, I said that if thought in its rudiments is a delayed 


_ response, a suspense of action enabling memory and 


imagination to make a more circumspect adjustment than 
is possible to blind instinct, then in “expert thinking” 
this suspense of action must be more and not less com- 
plete. I pointed out that the suspension of the stream of 
impulse is practical for the very reason that it guides the 
impulse with reference to perceptions which are relevant 
to but not affected by it. 

“Tt is the expansion of that moment of suspense,” I 
said, “that gives us science, the life of reason, and in the 
high sense truth. Dewey’s mistake was to identify truth 
not with the expansion of the moment of suspense, but 
with the happy outcome of the whole process.” I then 
quoted Dewey’s words: “The effective working of an idea 
and its truth are the same thing, this working being 
neither the cause nor the evidence of truth, but its 
nature.” 

The seven lines in which Sidney Hook replied to what I 
said read as follows: 

“When Eastman says that expert thinking involves ‘the 
suspense of action,’ and that it is ‘the expansion of that 
moment of suspense that gives us science,’ he is leaving 
guided behavior out of reflective thinking, and experi- 
ment out of science. What he says is true only of the pre- 
liminary elaboration of the hypothesis. This is part of the 
process of inquiry. It can never give us tested truth.” 

In the very first sentence Hook misreads me. It was 
“thought in its rudiments” that I spoke of as involving a 
suspense of action; the expression of that moment of sus- 
pense gave us both “expert thinking” and “science.” The 
mistake is important, since it must be kept clear that I 
was discussing the primitive origins of the thought 
process. 

For the rest, Sidney Hook is quite right when he says I 
am leaving guided behavior out of reflective thinking. I 
am asserting—what has seemed obvious through the ages 
—that reflective thinking may or may not be concerned 
with guided behavior. I have obviously no space to trace 
the development from thinking as a primitive instrument 
for the attainment of ends to experimental scientific 
thinking, in which the end is truth itself. But I am not 
leaving experiment out of science. On the contrary, I am 
asserting—in opposition to Dewey, but in agreement with 
most scientists and most men of common sense—that the 
success of an experiment, “the effective working of an 
idea,” is not its truth but the evidence of its truth. My 
way of reaffirming this, by going to the origins of the 
thought process, may be new—and of course it may be 
wrong. But it cannot be brushed off in seven lines. 

For the record, I want to correct Sidney Hook’s mem- 
ory on one point. My criticism of his attempt to prove 
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that Marx anticipated Dewey was not, as he says, a 
review of one of his books, but a brochure of 50-odd 
pages, exposing what I believed to be errors in all his 
writings about Marx’s philosophy. It was called The Last 
Stand of Dialectic Materialism, and has made its way, | 
think, into a number of public libraries. It may also be 
found, if anybody is interested, with a new title, “The 
Americanization of Marx,” in the appendix of my book, 
Marxism: Is It Science? Sidney Hook has never replied 
to this thorough and painstaking criticism of his notion 
that Marx anticipated the instrumental theory. He has 
never, so far as I know, said a word about it, and has 
now evidently managed to forget it. My own confidence 
in its logic and scholarship is so great that—pending that 
“judgment of another generation of scholars” to which 
I agree we must ultimately appeal—I have assumed that 
the decision went to me by default. 

Sidney Hook cites Dewey as telling him that “if [his] 
interpretation were correct, there was undoubtedly an 
intellectual kinship between Marx and himself.” Dewey 
was equally noncommittal about my proof that Hook’s 
interpretation was not correct. Indeed, I have a letter in 
which Dewey declined to preside at a debate between 
Sidney and me on the ground that he didn’t know enough 
about the subject! 

Hook smiles at me for saying that Marx, with his eco- 
nomic interpretation of cultural ideologies—although 
basically he was talking about the movement of history, 
not the motives of men—nevertheless in many passages 
anticipated Freud’s doctrine of unconscious motivation. 
This still seems to me quite obvious. And since Hook has 
been generous enough to divulge Dewey’s private reaction 
to the idea that Marx anticipated him, perhaps I ought to 
divulge Freud’s private reaction to the idea that Marx 
had anticipated him. “Really important, probably also 
right,” was his comment on my book, which contains the 
chapter “Marx and Freud.” 

It does not really require a pamphlet, but only a sen- 
tence, to reveal the error into which Sidney Hook’s two- 
fold devotion to Marx and Dewey led him. He says now. 
in defense of his position: “The interpretation [of Marx] 
I presented seemed to me the only plausible one which 
made sense of . . . the role he assigned to human activity 
and human ideals in class struggles and changing soci- 
ety.” The sentence which refutes him was written by 
Marx during the period of his special concern with phi- 
losophy : “The workers have no ideal to realize; they have 
only to set free the elements of the new society that is 
maturing in the womb of the old.” (I quote from memory, 
but all students of Marxism will recognize the sentence. ) 

How could such a dictum arise in the mind of an 
instrumentalist, or of anyone remotely groping toward an 
apprehension of the role that instrumentalism assigns to 
human ideals? It is one of a hundred proofs set forth in 
my unanswered pamphlet that Marx “read his wishes into 
the determining forces of history.” Dialectic materialism 
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is not science, nor any instrumental interpretation of 
science, but a mystic, although atheistic, religion. Nothing 
is more important to the intellectual defense of the free 
world, in which theistic religions are losing their hold, 
than that this fact should be recognized. 


Marx, 
Dewey and 
Eastman 


By Sidney Hook 


HOOK 


SHOULD LIKE to propose a brief test to Max Eastman to 

discover who is misunderstanding whom. Let him sub- 
mit his column (September 23) and my reply (October 
21) to five individuals who have an idiomatic knowledge 
of English and who have not previously read our ex- 
change. If they declare I have misunderstood his state- 
ments about what Dewey believed, I shall make a public 
apology to him. If they do not, he must sit down and read 
Dewey’s Logic from cover to cover. 

Meanwhile, every literate reader of THE NEw LEADER 
can make the test himself. After all, Eastman charged me 
with “slovenly” use of words in calling Lincoln a prag- 
matist, and by pragmatism he insisted he meant Dewey’s 
philosophy. He then proceeded to characterize pragma- 
tism. It is an effort “to defend the values called spiritual 
against a glorification of America’s hard-headed practi- 
cality.” “It mixes the purpose of an act with the definition 
of the facts upon which it is to be based.” It tinges the 
entire life of mind with a flavor of “wishful thinking.” He 
interprets the sentence from Dewey about the effective 
working of an idea and its truth as if it meant that truth 
is identical with “the happy outcome” of the process of 
thought. 

Not by so much as a word does he suggest that there is 
any difference between Dewey’s pragmatism and James’s. 
On the contrary. He warns his “friends who confuse reli- 
gious piety with libertarian conservatism” that “they are 
much closer to pragmatism than they think.” He then 
writes the following passage: “Not only was Dewey’s 
primary motive to defend moral values against the ravages 
of modern science [I can think of no more misleading 
statement—S.H.], but William James was concerned to 
defend against the same danger his belief in God. Jf the 
truth is what works and it works to believe that God 
exists, then it is true that God exists.” [Eastman’s italics. ] 

What are we to think? What point is there in quoting 
James here if not to show the alleged kinship to Dewey? 








Pragmatism is explicitly interpreted by Eastman as a phi- | 


losophy designed to defend moral and/or religious values 
against the ravages of modern science. This is completely 


- 


foreign to Dewey’s view that pragmatism is an explication | 


of the logic and ethics of scientific method. I am really 
baffled that Eastman should believe I misread him in the 
light of assertions that pragmatism is a species of wishful 
thinking, an attempt to bolster the spirit and values of the 
genteel tradition against the inroads of science. He even 
tells us that Lincoln could hardly have been sympathetic. 
“At least he was not given to sentimental bunk and self- 
deception.” 

In his present contribution, Eastman repeats his origi- 
nal criticism of Dewey’s theory of truth and then adds 
another which he mistakenly believes is identical with the 


first. But to say that Dewey confuses the evidence of truth } 


with the nature or definition of truth is not to say that 
truth is identical with “the expansion of the moment of 
suspense” in the process of thought. There are certain 
difficulties which because of space cannot be explored 
here, both with the definition of truth that makes it 
independent of evidence (or knowledge) to which East- 
man subscribes and with Dewey’s view of truth as “war- 
ranted assertability.” 

On the first, we can never know in the case of an 
assertion of empirical fact that we ever have the truth 
instead of evidence for it, thus making the notion otiose 
for purposes of inquiry. On the second, the awkward con- 
sequence is that an assertion which is true or warranted 
at a given time may have to be declared false and un- 
warranted at a subsequent time—whereas certain of our 
linguistic habits incline us to say that any meaningful 
assertion is true or false independently of any evidence or 
knowledge we possess now or at any subsequent time. 

All this, however, has no bearing upon Eastman’s origi- 
nal point that truth is to be identified with “the expansion 
of the moment of suspension” in the process of thought. 
I repeat: This “expansion of the moment of suspense” can 
get us no further than the exploration of meaning or pos- 
sibility. Even on the correspondence theory of truth, it 
can never give us truth about matters of fact. It can sug: 
gest what may be the case, not what is the case. The prag- 
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matic theory can perfectly well account for it. (See the | 


chapter on “The Play of Ideas” in Dewey’s The Quest for 
Certainty.) 

I conclude, therefore, that both my account of what 
Eastman wrote of Dewey and my reply to his criticism of 
Dewey were justified. 


AX EAsTMAN’s pamphlet against my interpretation 
M of Marx was published in 1934. In 1936, I pub- 
lished my From Hegel to Marx, in which I traced the 
intellectual development of Marx in an attempt to under- 
stand his meaning better. In my own mind I have always 
regarded this book, particularly the two chapters on Marx 
and Feuerbach where I discuss the pragmatic elements in 
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Marx’s thinking, as a reply to Eastman and other critics. 
They have failed to see that many apparent contradictions 
in Marx, exacerbated by their pouncing upon a word here 
or there, arose from his rejection of positions polar to 
each other and from the consequent varying emphasis 
he gives his criticisms. Thus, arguing against the left- 
Hegelian Bruno Bauer in Die Heilige Familie, Marx 
writes: “History does nothing. . . . It is rather man—real, 
living man—who acts and possesses and fights in every- 
thing. It is by no means ‘History’ which uses man as a 
means to carry out its ends as if it were a person 
apart; rather, History is nothing but the activity of man 
in pursuit of his ends.” 

In arguing against utopians, Marx would emphasize 
that not all ideals are historically relevant or made valid 
by our own sweet will alone, and that the goal of social- 
ism is intimately bound up with the objective economic 
development of society. The sentence so triumphantly 
quoted by Eastman is from Chapter III of Marx’s The 
Paris Commune, in which he stresses the great reforms 
introduced by the Communards. It is full of reference 
to their “aims,” “wants” and “intentions.” It seems pre- 
posterous to me to interpret with nearsighted literalness 
the author of that chapter as a fatalist. The entire spirit 
and genius of the writing cries out against it. One would 
expect a poet to understand this even better than a pro- 
fessor. The very paragraph from which Eastman cites the 
sentence begins: “The working class did not expect mira- 


cles from the Commune. They have no ready-made 
utopias to introduce par décret du peuple.” When Marx 
goes on to say that the workers have no ideals to realize, 
etc., the context makes plain that the reference is to 
utopian ideals. In many ways, it has turned out that Marx 
was a utopian, too. This makes it all the more pedantic 
and unplausible to deny his belief in the efficacy of human 
ideals and action in history—no less genuine for being 
limited. 

One final point: Dewey, who was pitilessly critical of 
the Leninist-Stalinist version of Marxism, was always 
ready to recognize insights in Marx’s writings when I 
called them to his attention. I remember his excitement 
when I showed him a passage from Engels’s Dialektik und 
Natur in which Engels criticizes Hume and asserts that 
the idea of causality is grounded in the activity of man, 
in the things he produces and events he makes happen. 
(This, of course, was inconsistent with the Hegelian view 
of causality as one of logical entailment and with many 
of Engels’s own doctrines.) Dewey said that anyone who 
took the activity view of causality seriously and developed 
it would come very close to his position. 

For me, the entire question is now merely historical. 
I predict, however, that the intellectual revolt of free 
minds behind the Iron Curtain against Bolshevik-Lenin- 
ism and dialectical materialism will, so to speak, express 
itself through the rediscovery of my version of Marx, not 
Eastman’s. There are already signs. 
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Deterrents and Limited War 


By Edward L. Katzenbach Jr. 


AS EACH new weapon has entered 
the world’s military arsenal, 
there has been a moment of shock 
at the new horror—and then a mo- 
ment of hope that at long last here 
Was a near-total solution to the prob- 
lem of war. The machine gun, the 
tank, the plane, the kiloton and then 
the megaton bomb, and now the 








Here Edward L. Katzenbach Jr., 
who is director of the Harvard De- 
fense Studies Program, contributes 
his views on Klaus Knorr’s recent 
special section, “The Crisis in U.S. 
Defense” (NL, December 30). 
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ICBM have each in their turn been 
hailed as the weapon which, if it did 
not make total war itself too macabre 
to be embraced as a policy alterna- 
tive, would at least guarantee some 
limitation of war, either in terms of 
its length or target or weapon-system 
restriction. But each new weapon de- 
velopment has simply complicated 
force-level planning that much more. 
from every point of view—strategy, 
tactics , logistics, training, political 
control. 

Basically, the reason lies in this 
paradox: As weapons have increased 
in mechanical and electronic preci- 


sion, they have become less precise 
as instruments of political power. 
Megaton killing can be very unse- 
lective. Also, as war moved from 
the industrial phase into the tech- 
nological phase, the number of great 
powers shrank. There was once a 
modicum of comfort in numbers, for 
there was greater flexibility among 
many powers. Now three powers can 
destroy the others; soon other na- 
tions with atomic capabilities may 
restore the numbers, though hardly 
the comfort. 

It is this increase in the complexity 
of modern war, and the consequent 
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necessity of preparing for multiple 
contingencies, which Klaus Knorr 
sees so clearly in his thoughtful essay, 
“The Crisis in U.S. Defense.” In one 
startling sentence, he delineates the 
true enormity of the problem: “In 
order to deter aggression,” he writes, 
“and to defeat it if deterrence should 
fail, the ideal inventory of defense 
capability would seem to include a 
sufficiency of force at the level of 
limited war least advantageous to 
the United States and, above this 
preferred level, a force sufficient to 
deter the opponent from raising the 
ante.” 

Professor Knorr does not define, 
in terms of long-range missiles 
and/or bombers armed with mega- 
ton and/or kiloton bombs, what he 
means by “a force sufficient to deter 
the opponent from raising the ante.” 
That he does not deal in terms of 
this overriding force is understand- 
able given the attention that it has 
recently received inside Congress. 
within the Executive and by inter- 
ested groups outside of government. 
This is not to say that Professor 
Knorr is not worried by the precari- 
ous state of our present military 
posture. But what disturbs him most 
is that in the search for a deterrence 
against total war we will find our- 
selves in a situation in which the 
lesser threat has become the greater 
through neglect. He sees the need 
for the maintenance of more numer- 
ous and more flexible forces, forces 
designed to meet a multitude of less 
than total challenges with a variety 
of responses. He argues that from a 
political point of view such forces 
are mandatory, and further that from 
an economic point of view we can 
afford them. 

Professor Knorr notes that “we 
are face to face with uncertainty.” 
Nothing is more true. And, indeed, 
the greatest danger we face is the 
development of a doctrine of war 
which puts us into the: straitjacket 
of a patterned response. Future al- 
ternatives depend largely on future 
weapons development, and _specifi- 
cally on the relationship between 


this and the possibility of making 
the balance of terror more stable by 
making total war more unlikely; sec- 
ondly, on the relationship between 
this and the possibility of developing 
the flexibility needed to combat lesser 
military crisis. 

I differ with Professor Knorr on 
the definition of global war deter- 
rence. He assumes that if the USSR 
resorts to all-out war, “an unlimited 
thermonuclear assault on the United 
States must be expected to mutilate 
the country beyond recognition.” No 
one can argue that devastation will 
not or cannot result from all-out war, 
but to say that it must be expected 
seems to be carrying the argument 
too far. If targets to be attacked are 
Moscow, Kiev, Omsk or Detroit, New 
York, i.e., all the big cities, the whole 
concept of deterrence becomes such 
a mad nightmare as hardly to be 
worth the effort of a second thought. 

Do we really believe, as a tenet of 
faith, that what deters the USSR is 
a conviction that we will strike one 
final blow with the dead hand? Per- 
haps, but it seems more logical, as 
well as more realistic, to believe that 
the target in total war is force in 
being, which is today largely the 
base structure of the delivery systems, 
i.e., aircraft carriers, runways, and 
soon missile bases. 

Furthermore, as our bases and the 
enemy’s go under the seas on sub- 
marines and submersible missile 
launchers, and into the air in 
constantly orbiting atomic-powered 
planes, these bases will be rather 
more, difficult to dispose of than 
ground bases. And the needed num- 
bers of bases and missiles, which are 
now mathematically computable, will 
be that much more difficult to locate 
at any given moment of time. Hence 
it will be more difficult for the ag- 
gressor to calculate his probabilities 
of success in an attack. Since this 
means that the defensive capabilities 
of both sides will have increased 
greatly, and that therefore the ad- 
vantage of the first strike is smaller, 
there is every reason to expect a 
greater degree of immunity from the 





possibility of total war. The prob. 
lems of the U.S. limited counter. 
reaction seem to be more difficult 
than in the happier days when the 
atomic monopoly was ours. In Korea, 
for example, one of the reasons why 
Soviet naval strength was not used 
was our possession of atomic wea- 
pons. 

Since we no longer possess atomic 
supremacy, we are faced with a situ- 
ation which demands that we main- 
tain the greatest flexibility of force. 
But we are also faced, I maintain, 
with a real crisis as to its application. 
For a long time there was comfort 
in the belief that we could use the 
so-called _ tactical 
against more numerous troops. Only 
last year, Secretary of State Dulles 
was making the point. But the tactical 


~~ 


atomic weapon 


nuclear weapons which the USSR } 


exhibited last November should have 
disabused him of this relatively easy 
solution. 

There is a thesis that, since TNT 
war has passed into history and its 
antithesis, the megaton war, is un- 
thinkable, the wave of the future is 
a new synthesis, the limited nuclear 
war. But it must be pointed out not 
only that war is too irrational a ven- 
ture, once joined, to permit of a 








test of wills in a limited nuclear set- 
ting, but also that geography and 
logistics suggest that this is well out 
on the farthest boundaries of the 
possible. 

I believe, as does Professor Knorr. 
that there is a logical necessity to 
think in terms of the possibility of 
limited war. But I think that the 
problems of fighting limited war are 
currently so much more difficult from | 
both the technological and_ political 
point of view than they were five 
years ago that the whole subject 
has to be re-examined, in much the 
same way as do the political implica 
tions of the new weapons of total 
destruction. There is no question 
about the theoretical necessity of pro 
viding forces for limited war. What 
is needed is the specifics of where, 
under what circumstances and with 
what weapons. 
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BOHN 


N OUR college classes, we used to be 
taught that one of the best features 
of our sort of government is the 
reciprocal functioning of its various 
parts. In periods when Congress has 
been in the doldrums, strong Presi- 
dents have taken hold. On the con- 
trary, during a number of periods 
of feebly respectable Presidents, pow- 
erful leaders have come to the front 
in the two houses of Congress. 

At the present time, almost every- 
one agrees that the executive branch 
of our Federal Government—espe- 
cially the Department of State—is 
just treading water. When problems 
of defense and international policy 
are of desperate importance, we hear 
people voicing the humiliating cry: 
“If only we had someone like Church- 
ill!” But after my recent visit to 
Washington I can report with some 
satisfaction that what has happened 
before is taking place again: If the 
White House is not doing its job in 
these perilous days, the members of 
the United States Senate are rising 
to their opportunities. 

Last week, I gave a brief report 
of what I heard and saw at a hearing 
of the Senate Preparedness Subcom- 
mittee. I was deeply impressed by 
the nonpartisan seriousness with 
which these men went about the 
business of finding what was wrong 
with our defenses. On Thursday, Jan- 
uary 23, Lyndon Johnson, chairman 
of this subcommittee, delivered an 
interim report on its activities. Sev- 
enty witnesses had been examined. 
Two hundred experts had been in- 
terviewed. Questionnaires had been 
sent to leaders of science, education, 
industry and government. The short, 
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By William E. Bohn 


Lyndon Johnson's 
Defense Report 


simple and unpretentious report de- 
livered to the Senate contains a 
wealth of important information. 

These are the words with which 
the Senator from Texas introduced 
his report: “Our country is entering 
a new period of history in which the 
total resources of America must be 
brought to their greatest develop- 
ment... . / A full national effort is re- 
quired and this can be achieved only 
by people working together. The goal 
is not merely to imitate some Soviet 
missile or some Soviet achievement. 
This attitude could lead us into a 
hypnotic trance in which we would 
forget that our true strength is in our 
freedom. . . . Our need of mobiliz- 
ing today flows from a necessity of 
forging ahead to broader frontiers 
of freedom—not merely from the 
need of catching up with the Soviets.” 

Johnson was not at all inclined to 
play down the Soviet threat. “We 
began,” he says, “with a simple— 
but revolutionary—fact. It was that 
for the first time in history a man- 
made satellite was placed in an orbit 
around the earth. We had expected 
to be first with this achievement. In 
fact, we have yet to prove second.” 
Then he goes on to explain that 
though the sputniks may not at pres- 
ent be a military threat, the suprem- 
acy in the fields of science involved 
in the production of them gives the 
Russians a very great military ad- 
vantage. 

The Senator sets down 14 useful 
steps which have been taken since 
Sputnik I was propelled into outer 
space. There is implied in the word- 
ing of this list a considerable amount 
of credit to the new Secretary of 


Defense, Neil McElroy. Partly be- 
cause of faith in him, Senator John- 
son actually seems to believe that, 
after all of these years wasted in talk, 
the reorganization of the Defense De- 
partment is finally about to begin. 

The subcommittee advises 
provement in 17 features of our de- 
fenses. Practically everything, it 
seems, needs modernization. The tra- 
ditional Army and Navy equipment 
is simply out-of-date. In this day 
of science, we need new arms and 
men newly trained to use them. Old 
ships, planes and guns must be 
thrown away along with a lot of old 
ideas. It has been the men with new 
ideas who have been pressured out of 
the services. The report on which 
I am reporting insists upon a big 
place for science and a secure place 
for men with ideas. 

The men who were designated by 
the Senate to consider matters of de- 
fense soon saw that national safety 
and happiness involve more than 
rockets and satellites. “It is obvious,” 
reported Senator Johnson, “that all 
our plans for the future will be frus- 
trated if we do not foster the train- 
ing of our children along broad lines 
through great concentration on sci- 
ence and mathematics without neg- 
lecting the humanities. We can pro- 
duce weapons of survival with what 
we have now. But the missiles which 
are so dreaded today may prove 
obsolete almost as soon as they be- 
come realities. There can be no ade- 
quate defense for the United States 
except in a reservoir of trained and 


im- 


educated minds.” 

The point in this report which 
seemed to arouse the greatest enthu- 
siasm among the Senators was that 
with which it was brought to a close: 
“The same forces, the same knowl- 
edge and the same technology which 
are producing ballistic missiles can 
also produce instruments of peace 
and universal cooperation. We are 
engaged in a race for survival and 
we intend to win that race. But the 
truly worthwhile goal is a world of 
peace—the only world in which there 
will be security.” 
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HICKS 


HIS IS a miscellaneous piece, a catching up with some 

books—five novels and one collection of short stories 
—that have nothing in common so far as their themes 
are concerned and vary greatly both in the seriousness 
of their intention and in their merit. Perhaps we may 
regard them as a sample of the varieties of fiction set 
before the reading public in a typical winter. 

There is, to begin with, a first novel of unmistakable 
distinction, William Humphrey’s Home from the Hill 
(Knopf, $3.95). Mr. Humphrey, a Texan by birth, has 
obviously been influenced by William Faulkner and other 
Southern writers, but he has found his own style and his 
own way of telling a story. Home from the Hill is con- 
structed with great ingenuity, and if there is, as I believe. 
a stretch in which the narrative pace flags, the reader 
comes through it to a climax of great power. 

The novel begins with as bizarre a burial scene as I 
have ever read and then retreats to tell the story by which 
the nature of the burial is explained. It is, basically, the 
story of an unhappy marriage. Captain Wade Hunnicutt, 
an heroic figure by all Texan standards, was the local 
Don Juan, a fact that outraged his wife. Each sought to 
dominate the life of their only child, Theron, but Han- 
nah Hunnicutt, out of pride, concealed from the boy his 
father’s infidelities. Thus, though he accepted many of 
his mother’s values, Theron came to young manhood with 
his passionate admiration for his father unsullied. 

In the first part of the story, Mr. Humphrey tells how 
Theron seeks to emulate and eventually to excel his father 
as a hunter. There are many fine hunting scenes, and al- 
though the reader inevitably compares them with Faulk- 
ner’s tales of the Big Woods, they have a quality of their 
own. The crucial moment comes when Theron kills a 
wild boar, matching though not surpassing his father’s 
most celebrated feat. At this moment, beginning to under- 
stand himself, he is ready to become his own man. 

But Theron cannot fail to learn sooner or later of his 
father’s philanderings, and the revelation comes at a 
time when he is discovering for himself the raptures and 
miseries of sexual love. After his disillusionment, the 
story moves steadily toward its tragic conclusion. That 
the movement at this point is rather too steady is my 
only criticism of the book. We know so well where we 
are going that we become impatient as Mr. Humphrey 
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leads us step by step along the way. The disappointment 
is felt, I am sure, chiefly because the first part of the 
novel is so consistently exciting; but there is disappoint- 
ment for a time, and then suddenly, in the last few chap- 
ters, we again are swept irresistibly forward. 

Although this is very much a story of dramatic events 
in the lives of a few individuals, Mr. Humphrey gives a 
fine sense of the community. The adroit opening scenes, 
indeed, are presented from the community’s point of 
view: “We” see this, remember that. Mr. Humphrey, how- 
ever, lays the device aside when it no longer serves his 
purpose. He is a man of many resources, with a style that 
usually keeps close to the vernacular but can range widely 
when he sees fit to let it. With this novel he becomes one 
of the young writers—he was born in 1924—whose 
books are looked forward to. 

Dawn Powell has been writing novels for quite a while, 
and although she has never been regarded as a major 
novelist, her work has always received and deserved a 
large measure of respect. A Cage for Lovers (Houghton, 
Mifflin, $3.00) was published last autumn, but I have 
just read it—with pleasure and admiration. Short, deli- 
cately shaded, it tells what seems to be the simple story of 
Christine Drummond’s rebellion. Young and _ pretty, 
Christine has been for three or four years the paid com- 
panion of a wealthy woman, Miss Lesley Patterson. In- 
dulged so long as she does what Miss Lesley wishes, 
Christine can have no life of her own, and at last she 
runs away. 

The novel begins at the moment when Christine regis- 
ters at a Paris hotel, and we soon see that running away 
is only the first step in a long struggle for freedom. 
Christine is enslaved by more than Miss Lesley’s selfish- 
ness, and she has to recognize the bonds before she can 
break them. She has to understand her mother and her 
illusions about her mother; she has to understand the 
weaknesses of Miss Lesley’s young cousin, John, whom 
Christine had once loved; most of all, of course, she has 
to understand herself and everything in herself that has 
made her accept the role of slave. 

The story is presented as a graceful comedy, but it 
would be a mistake to disregard its implications. Miss 
Powell is subtly showing us that there are many kinds 
of slavery and that, for the most part, slaves are born, 
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not made. Freedom demands knowledge, especially self- 
knowledge and ccurage—not only the courage that defies 
} tyrants but also the courage that confronts reality. 

Alfred Hayes was one of the first novelists of World 
War II and one of the better ones. Always a careful 
craftsman, he displays in My Face for the World to See 
(Harper, $3.00) technical skill of an impressive order. 
Really no more than a novelette, the book does not try 
to do much but does handsomely what it attempts. From 
the first scene, in which the narrator, a moderately suc- 
cessful screen writer, saves a would-be movie actress 
from suicide, to the last, in which he chillingly exposes 
his ignominious cowardice, the story moves with perfect 
precision. 


The narrator, I am afraid, is not much more than a 


type—middle-aged, world-weary, disillusioned, and de- 
tached—but in the girl Mr. Hayes has given us a fine 
study of disorganization and self-destructiveness. At one 
point, she tells the narrator of the fantasy that sustained 
her in some of her worst moments. She came to believe 
> that all her misfortunes were designed. “They,” however, 
were seeking not to destroy her but merely to test her, 
and when she had triumphantly passed the test, they 
would reward her by making her a star. This pathetic 
little dream Mr. Hayes makes into a Kafkaesque fable 
of great force, reaching out beyond the futile ambitions 
of a misfit in Hollywood to embrace all those who hope 
without reason for hope. This girl—I have just realized 
that she is never named, and the fact that I have just real- 
ized it is evidence of Mr. Hayes’s adroitness—is a char- 
acter to haunt the mind. 

George Goodman’s A Time for Paris (Doubleday, 
$3.75) is slickly written and intended primarily as enter- 
tainment. Unlike most such books, it does ertertain. Mr. 
Goodman’s innocents abroad—and if they are not so 
innocent as some European acquaintances think, they are 
less sophisticated than they themselves believe—are 
shrewdly conceived. The author has done well with Sally 
White, a nice girl who has gone out looking for life, and 
her often frustrated swain, Freddy Holland, is a pleasant 
person. There is some amusing dialogue, and Freddy’s 
adventures at Oxford are funny in an unusual way. I 
have found many more pretentious books less engaging. 

Henry Beetle Hough, who does a splendid job as editor 
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of the (Martha’s) Vineyard Gazette, and who has written 
+ many books, has produced a folksy and rather disap- 
pointing novel abcut life on the Vineyard, The New Eng- 
land Story (Random House, $3.95). Much of it concerns 
Enoch Adams, a whaling captain of the 19th century, his 
adventures, his wives and his descendants, but there is 
also a contemporary romance between a literary re- 
searcher named Edgecomb Hartwell and one Nancy 
Adams, and we have an eccentric and lively old maid, a 
genealogist named Harriet Craddock. 

No one would object to the way Mr. Hough blends his 
knowledge of the Vineyard, past and present, with the 
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various romantic episodes, also past and present, that 
make up his novel. But it is unfortunate that he has 
chosen to suggest that his Captain Adams is the original 
of Melville’s Captain Ahab. (There is, after all, only one 
American classic that has to do with whaling, and the 
fictional Archer Templeton’s Bildad’s Locker can only be 
intended to remind us of Herman Melville’s Moby Dick.) 
The original of Captain Ahab may have been as compli- 
cated and in some aspects as unromantic a figure as Cap- 
tain Adams, but who or what the original of Ahab was 
doesn’t matter. Mr. Hough seems to think it does, and he 
gives an impression of trying to pull Melville down to his 
own respectable but certainly undistinguished level. 

And so we come to the collection of short stories, Har- 
old Brodkey’s First Love and Other Sorrows (Dial Press, 
$3.50). Three stories are told in the first person, with the 
narrator 13, then 16, then a freshman at Harvard. The 
fourth concerns a Harvard student named Elgin Smith, 
who is not to be identified with but is a good deal like 
the narrator of the other three. The remaining five deal 
with a girl named Laura, whom we see first in college and 
then at various stages of her marriage. Since Laura could 
be married to the “I” of the first three stories or the 
Elgin Smith of the fourth—actually her husband’s name 
is Martin—the book has an odd kind of continuity. 

Eight of the nine stories were published in the New 
Yorker, and they have some of the typical New Yorker 
qualities. (Many stories published in the New Yorker 
don’t.) They are bright and disciplined, and the emotions 
of the characters rarely get out of hand. There are hap- 
pier moments in some of these stories than one usually 
finds in the New Yorker, but the happiness is of a delicate 
and precarious sort. (“The trouble with being happy,” 
Laura thinks, “was that it made you frightened.”) Per- 
haps it is a coincidence, but the one story that wasn’t in 
the New Yorker, “Trio for Three Gentle Voices,” seems 
to me to have more spontaneity than the others. 

Yet it would be unfair to pigeonhole Mr. Brodkey. Most 
of the time, I think, he is too cautious, too afraid of loos- 
ening up, but the reader never doubts that he is capable of 
feeling deeply, and every now and then his emotions 
come through. He is sensitive to the satisfactions as well 
as the frustrations to be found in human relationships, 
and he presents his domestic scenes with unusual tender- 
ness. Already a sound craftsman and for that reason a 
pleasure to read, he gives signs of becoming a more and 
more resourceful writer. Like Mr. Humphrey, he is some- 
one to watch, and I shall watch him with particular inter- 
est because as yet it is hard to tell where he is going to go. 
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Hungary’s Communist Anti-Communists 


Behind the Rape of Hungary. 
By Frangois Fejto. 
McKay. 335 pp. $5.50. 


AccorRDING TO this book, the Hun- 
garian Revolution of October 1956 
was essentially a conflict between two 
types of Communism, the Stalinist 
and the democratic one. “Since the 
advent of the Soviets,” the author 
says, “Communism has always had 
two faces according to whether it at- 
tempted to impose its domination by 
terrorist means or tended to take 
roots by a policy grafted onto the 
genuine aspirations of the working 
class.” 

Now, in searching the record for 
a Communist regime that “tended to 
take roots” without terrorism, the 
reader may well feel at a loss, but 
our author is ready with an example: 
Hungary. There, he says, a bloodless 
political revolution took place in the 
summer of 1948 when the Communist 
party absorbed the Social Democratic 
party. After that, the Communist par- 
“in actual control of the 
political situation, holding all the 


ty was 


key positions, social, economic and 
political.” This augured well for the 
future: There was every reason to 
believe, and the Hungarian Commu- 
nist leaders actually believed, that 
“the people’s democracy, a slightly 
disguised and mild form of prole- 
tarian dictatorship, would evolve un- 
disturbed toward socialism.” 

These hopes were dashed, however. 
because the Stalinists, represented in 
Hungary by Matyas Rakosi, sudden- 
ly imposed “a new policy, securing 
for the party complete power.” The 
new policy, of course, was based upon 
terrorism, and later developments 
took the form of an epic struggle be- 
tween Rakosi and his cohorts, on the 
one hand, and the exponents of “the 
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genuine aspirations of the working 
class,” on the other. Rakosi at first 
reigned supreme, but the democratic 
forces, led by Imre Nagy, eventually 
got the upper hand and in the Octo- 
ber days toppled the terrorist wing 
from power. When this happened, 
the chances for true, benevolent, dem- 
ocratic socialism again seemed bright, 
but Soviet Russia crushed Imre 
Nagy’s revolutionary regime by mili- 
tary intervention. The “tragedy of 
Hungary” was the tragedy of the 
democratic, popular variant of Com- 
munism. 

There is certainly an element of 
truth in this interpretation of the 
Hungarian Revolution. Between Feb- 
ruary 1956 (the date of the 20th 
Congress of the Soviet Communist 
party) and October, Hungary went 
through a period of overt political 
crisis. The keynote of that period 
was constant agitation by Communist 
intellectuals for a purified and re- 
formed Communist regime. The rul- 
ing party must no longer antagonize 
broad strata like the peasantry; it 
must not enslave and exploit the 
workers; it must deal gently with re- 
ligious believers; above all, it must 
no longer take liberties with truth. 
All this amounted to a total condem- 
nation of the regime as it was, cou- 
pled with a passionate affirmation of 
belief in a Communist regime as it 
should be. In this sense, a sharp 
antithetical 
conceptions of Communism did come 


contrast between two 
to the fore during the period immedi- 
ately preceding the revolution. 

To my mind, however, it is entirely 
unhistorical to project that contrast 


backward, to view it as running 


through the entire history of Soviet 
Communism, and to say that the Com- 
munist leadership in Hungary was 
already split along such lines at the 
time of the seizure of power. Actual. 
ly, Communist anti-Stalinism, which 
should really be called Communist 
anti-Communism, was a late phe 
nomenon. There had been nothing 
like it during Stalin’s lifetime, and 
it is absurd to suppose that this sort 
of attitude could exist in a Commu- 
nist party at the threshold of power. 
It was only after experiencing what 
the system actually was like in prac- 
tice that its supporters could conceive 
such a violent disgust for it. We must 
not forget either that most of the 
later anti-Stalinists had been integral 
Stalinists before, accepting terrorism 
and all the rest as a necessary in- 
gredient of the Party’s historic mis- 
sion. Fejté knows this very well, and 
he duly stresses it in his discussion 
of the Communist writers’ rebellion. 
Yet he postulates a mythical non- 
violent, non-terroristic variant of 
Communism, which was originally 
destined to prevail but whose career 
was cut short by Rakosi’s Stalinism. 

How this came to pass is described 
at the beginning of the book, but the 
author’s account is extremely con 
fused. First, he suggests that the Com- 
munist leadership still clung fast to 
the mild, non-violent type of dictator: 
ship after the merger of the two 
workers’ parties (June 1948). A few 
sentences later, he informs us that “in 
the spring of 1948—an important 
date—the political evolution of So 
viet Russia was imposed as a model 
to be followed,” and that “a new 
policy, securing for the party com- 
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plicy,” he adds, “made its appear- 
ance in Hungarian life very spectacu- 
larly with the Rajk trial. This trial 
tok only a few days. But in the 
course of those few days the country 
underwent a true mutation, or, to 
ue Marxist terms, a ‘qualitative 
change.” ”” 

This is baffling, to say the least. 
The Rajk trial took place in Septem- 
ber 1949. The author would have us 
believe. then, that a “new and com- 
plete” policy which was adopted in 
the spring of 1948 suddenly made its 
appearance in the country’s life a 
vear-and-a-half later. What happened 
to the policy in the meantime re- 
mains a mystery. 

Fejté presumably dates Hungary’s 
“mutation,” the advent of systematic 
political terror, from Rajk’s disap- 
pearance in order to save his theory 
about the existence of a non-Stalinist, 
mild and humanitarian contingent in 
the Communist leadership during the 
early stages. But that won’t do; sys- 
tematic terror made its appearance 
long before the Rajk purge, and the 
merger of the two workers’ parties, 
lar from portending a mild form of 
proletarian dictatorship, was the re- 
alt of terroristic pressures. At the 
‘important date” of the spring of 
1948, Rajk was Minister of the In- 
terior and as such head of the politi- 
cal police which smashed the non- 
Communist parties by terror and thus 
set the stage for the one-party state. 
It is a fundamental mistake to as- 
sume, as the author does. that the 
abandonment of the coalition policy 
of the early postwar years in favor 
of the one-party state closely mod- 
tld upon the Soviet Union involved 
a radical reorientation of the Hun- 
garian Party’s own outlook. No Com- 
munist worth his salt, and Rajk least 
of all, saw in this decision a stun- 
hing novelty, destroying his dreams 
of humanitarian socialism. It was 
tather the earlier coalition policy, im- 
posed by Moscow, that went against 
the grain. 

Fejté tends in general to overesti- 
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mate the significance of policy diver- 
gencies within the Hungarian Party, 
as well as the autonomous nature of 
the origin of pendulum swings from 
one set of policies to another. When- 
ever such swings occurred, the es- 
sential impulse came from Moscow. 
This applies not only to the adoption 
and the abandonment of the initial 
coalition policy, but also to Rakosi’s 
demotion and Nagy’s elevation to the 
Premiership in 1953, as well as to 
Nagy’s ouster and Rakosi’s reinstate- 
ment as single boss in 1955. Mr. 
Fejto’s tendency to describe these 
events in terms of a struggle between 
indigenous, autonomous forces within 
the Hungarian Party seems to me 
mistaken. 

Throughout the book, one senses 
the author’s close personal involve- 
ment in the events described and in 
the cause of humanitarian socialism 
in Hungary. This involvement occa- 
sionally leads to wishful thinking and 
errors of perspective, but it also 
makes for a searching exposition of 
the evils of Stalinism. The analysis 
of the Rakosi regime’s policies is 
generally accurate, apart from occa- 
sional lapses, such as the assertion 
that the “bulk” of the hated political 
police came from the “gilded youth,” 
the sons of the Party aristocracy. 

Discussing the revolution itself, 
Fejt6 strongly emphasizes its humani- 
tarian-socialist character. His thesis 
is that, if the revolution had not been 
beaten down and all political forces 
in Hungary had been left free to ex- 
press themselves, the workers and the 
youth, strongly imbued with socialist 
principles, would have kept the re- 
actionary forces in check. There can 
be no doubt that the distribution of 
political power during the revolu- 
tionary events themselves was of this 
kind. What would have happened 
later, however, is difficult to say. In 
my opinion, Hungary’s basic eco- 
nomic order would have remained 
“socialist” in the sense that financial 
institutions and large or medium in- 
dustrial enterprises would not have 
been returned to private ownership. 
Moreover, it is certain that the large 
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landed estates of the pre-World War 
II era would not have been restored 
to their former owners. On the other 
hand, the peasantry would probably 
have transferred all land titles from 
the cooperatives to private owner- 
ship, and small commercial and in- 
dustrial enterprises would have been 
allowed to operate on a private basis. 

A system of this kind would have 
been predominantly “socialist” in 
character, in spite of a large admix- 
ture of private ownership of the 
means of production. Whether it also 
would have been humanitarian and 
progressive is a different matter al- 
together. Neither public control of 
banks and big industries nor parlia- 
mentary democracy guarantees this. 

I also doubt that a syndicalist type 
of workers’ control over industrial 
enterprises (a policy “grafted onto 
the genuine aspirations of the work- 
ing class”) is really the key to mass 


welfare and to a political order dedi- 
cated to the ideals of humanism, free- 
dom of expression, and the dignity 
of man as a person. The syndicalist 
solution is apt to generate inflation- 
ary stresses. In any socialist system, a 
counterweight in the shape of a 
strong central, governmental power is 
needed to overcome these. and the 
more strongly the workers are in- 
doctrinated with the idea that their 
class interests are the general inter- 
est, the more difficult it will be to set 
up and exercise these central controls 
without violence and deceit. 

Other threats to freedom and hu- 
man rights would probably have 
arisen from mass parties: The peas- 
ants and the lower middle class, 
whose voting strength would have 
become decisive, might well have 
thrown their support behind reac- 
tionary parties as the one sure bul- 
wark against expropriation. In the 
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whirlpool of antagonistic mass forces 
and aspirations, the cause of humani- { 
tarian progressivism would have been * 
in a precarious position indeed. 

All this is no argument against the | 
historical justification of the Hun. 
garian Revolution. Fejt6 seems to me 
absolutely right in denying that the | 
Soviet military intervention saved ! 
Hungary from a reactionary counter. 
revolution. What the intervention did | 
was to clamp upon the country a re- 
actionary tyranny resting on brute | 
force. Left free to work out their | 
political destinies themselves, the ' 
Hungarians would not have sailed 
serenely into a millennium of ideal | 
democracy; they would have got a | 
system reflecting their virtues as well 
as their failings, their insights as well | 
as their errors. But every society has | 
an imprescriptible claim to this. One 
does not kill freedom in order to pre- 
vent it from living dangerously. 


— 





Campus Gamesmanship 


Purely Academic. 
By Stringfellow Barr. 
Simon & Schuster. 304 pp. $3.95. 


THE decline of American humor 
is bemoaned more and more fre- 
quently. Apparently we are getting 
too serious or too insecure to allow 
ourselves to be laughed at, except in 
a fairly harmless way by TV come- 
dians. Genuine American humorists 
are dying out; where is the young- 
er generation of inspired zanies like 
Perelman, where are the Benchleys, 
the Thurbers, the E. B. Whites? 
Only one younger man is left with 
sufficient bite and imagination to be 
classed as a real humorist, and he 
is not a writer: Herblock. But for 
years there hasn’t been a book over 
which you could laugh wholehearted- 
ly, except perhaps a few low-level, 
light-weight contrivances. 

Now Stringfellow Barr, former 
president of St. John’s College and 
hitherto mainly known as a cham- 
pion of the “Great Books,” mischie- 


Reviewed by Peter Jacobsohn 


vously turns on his educational breth- 
ren with a really funny book. Purely 
Academic is a thoroughly outrageous 
and thoroughly delightful satire of 
faculty life. 

Some critics have seriously ques- 
tioned whether Mr. Barr intended 
his book to be a true picture of aca- 
demic life. Of course not. The sad 
truth is that we’ve been so thoroughly 
weaned from real satire that we are 
somewhat appalled and incredulous 
in its presence. Mr. Barr is savage, 
he’s a man of passion—which is very 
rare nowadays—who cares so deeply 
about education that he mercilessly 
caricatures the mass of its represen- 
tative practitioners. 

As a hilarious story of in-fighting 
in the groves of Academe, his book 
is unsurpassed. Weaving his plot 
around the miraculous rise of Henry 
Schneider from middle-aged, under- 
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paid and henpecked professor to } 
$20,000-a-year foundation executive, | 
Mr. Barr provides a perfect hand: | 
book of academic gamesmanship. 

We are initiated into President 
Pomton’s unorthodox fund-raising | 
methods and his farsighted prepara: ? 
tions for the jump to a lusher job in 
a bigger college; we observe chait- 
man Nast deviously channeling four- 
dation grants into his own depart: | 
ment while laying the groundwork for 
his succession to the presidency; we y 
watch the fights for promotion, the , 
lower orders’ eternal, ill-fated con- 
spiracies and revolts against presi- 
dential tyranny, the squabbles for 
social hegemony among the faculty 
wives, and, on the side, a_ little 
adultery. There has never been 4 
more delightful chronicle of how | 
they get down to business on the | 
campus. 
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The Birth of Protestantism 


Reviewed by William Henry Chamberlin 


The Reformation. 
By Will Durant. 
Simon & Schuster. 1,025 pp. $7.50. 


THIS MASSIVE sixth volume in Will 
Durant’s ambitious history of hu- 
man civilization, a task to which he 
has devoted more than 20 years, 
covers much more ground than the 
title would indicate. It is the narra- 
tive of main events and trends in 
Europe—cultural, social and _ eco- 
nomic as well as political—from 1300 
to 1564 and the author does not 
restrict himself to Europe. 

There are sketches of the Turkish 
Empire, then at its highest point of 
development; of the murderous con- 
quests of Tamerlane, builder of 
pyramids of human heads; of Mus- 
covite Russia under Ivan the Terri- 
ble. Ivan is characterized as “a bar- 
barian barbarously struggling to be 
civilized,” and the author says: “He 
was one of the many men of his time 
of whom it might be said that it 
would have been better for their 
country and humanity if they had 
never been born.” 

With this judgment, many who 
are familiar with Ivan’s psychopathic 
ferocities would be inclined to agree. 
Of course, the 16th century was a 
grim and cruel period, in spite of the 
introduction of printing, the opening 
of new horizons for the mind and for 
various forms of human activity, the 
cycle of great discoveries of hitherto 
unknown lands. The St. Bartholo- 
mew’s Massacre excited the hypo- 
critical condemnation of Ivan him- 
self, and freedom in England was at 
its lowest ebb under the tyranny of 
Henry VIII, on whom Durant seems 
a little charitable in his judgment. 

The author approaches the main 
theme of his present work, the Refor- 
mation, in the spirit of a liberal 
humanist. One finds in his narrative 
no sign of bias, no slanting of the 
historical evidence to favor either the 
Catholic or the Protestant side. In- 
deed, he states the case both of 
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those who preferred to cling to the 
old faith and those who embraced the 
new in terms which most Catholic 
and Protestant scholars would be will- 
ing to accept. 

It is one of many merits of this 
grandiose venture in writing univer- 
sal history that the author does not 
try to prove any preconceived theory 
of historical interpretation. The pic- 
ture of men and motives and events 
comes out more clearly and convinc- 
ingly for this reason. Mr. Durant also 
possesses the good historian’s gift of 
standing back from his portraits of 
emperors, kings, popes and reformers 
and seeing their characters in the per- 
spective of their own time. 

He is horrified at the auto-da-fés 
of the Spanish Inquisition, at Cal- 
vin’s advocacy of the burning of the 
unfortunate Servetus, at all other 
acts of inhumanity ironically com- 
mitted in the name of a religion of 
mercy and loving-kindness. Yet he 
does not stop at condemnation. He 
understands and conveys to the read- 
er the mentality behind what would 
seem now merely savage and blind 
fanaticism. Calvin’s defense of the 
burning of Servetus is summed up as 
follows: 

“If we believe in the inspiration of 
the Bible, then we know the truth 
and all who oppose it are enemies 
and blasphemers of God. Since their 
offense is immeasurably greater than 
any other crime, the civil authority 
must punish heretics as worse than 
murderers; for murder merely kills 
the body, while heresy accepted 
damns the soul to everlasting hell.” 

This, of course, was precisely the 
moral and intellectual justification of 
the Catholic inquisitor. 

Mr. Durant’s style is always felici- 
tous and sometimes brilliant, as in 
this appreciation of some of the 
fruits of the “hard creed” of Calvin- 


ism: “It steadied the heart of Crom- 
well, guided the pen of the blind Mil- 
ton and broke the power of the back- 
ward-facing Stuarts. [t encouraged 
brave and ruthless men to win a conti- 
nent and spread the base of educa- 
tion and self-government until all 
men could be free. Men who chose 
their own pastors soon claimed to 
choose their governors and the self- 
ruled congregation became the self- 
governed municipality.” 

There is an abundance of crack- 
ling aphorisms, such as this com- 
ment on a 15th-century Pope: “Since 
the Church had survived for a cen- 
tury without reform, but could hard- 
ly survive a week without money, he 
concluded that money was more 
urgently needed than reform.” 

It would be a physical impossibil- 
ity for any man to master completely 
all the source mate~ial on the thou- 
sands of personal and national and 
international strands that go into the 
weaving of the tremendous tapestry 
of universal history which Mr. Du- 
rant has been weaving so diligently. 
What the author has done, and done 
extremely well, with the aid of a tol- 
erant, reflective and speculative mind, 
is to assimilate secondary sources 
and pass on the result, lucidly organ- 
ized and attractively presented, to his 
readers. 

One who, like the reviewer, regards 
history as the most rewarding and 
fascinating of human studies is in- 
clined to congratulate Mr. Durant on 
his resolution to devote such a large 
part of his life to this monumental 
effort at understanding, interpreting 
and describing the past. And one 
looks ahead with anticipation to 1962, 
when the next volume of the sequence 
that has been appearing at approxi- 
mately five-year intervals is prom- 
ised. It will be devoted to “The Age 


of Reason.” 
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GRATTAN 


O MUCH has been made of the 

fact that Summer of the 17th 
Doll is the first thoroughly Australian 
play with an all-Australian cast to 
reach Broadway that there is grave 
danger that it will be visited as a 
very odd, even recherché item of the 
season and not for what it intrinsi- 
cally is. 

It is, of 
drama,” an efficient transcription of 
an interesting, even fascinating facet 
of the subculture of the Australian 
working blokes. The principal male 
characters are two sugar-cane cut- 
ters from Queensland; the principal 
female characters are two Melbourne 
barmaids; and the four are thrown 
together by virtue of the fact that the 
cane cutters have made a habit of 
spending their lay-off season—i.e., 
the period when no cutting is done in 
the sugar country—closely in com- 
pany with the barmaids in Mel- 
bourne. The sub-tropical heat of the 
Melbourne summer is more endurable 
than the tropical heat of Cairns! 

Out of this arrangement has grown 
a deep sentimental attachment which 
has only stopped short of the adult 


course, a “domestic 


realities of marriage. It has lasted, as 
a matter of fact, for 16 summers and 
has become symbolized by the gaudy 
kewpie dolls presented by one of the 
cane cutters to his particular girl each 
year. This year he adds the 17th. It, 
alas, symbolizes tragedy. In the end 
it is physically destroyed with great 
dramatic effect. 

The tragedy is a good deal short of 
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‘Summer of 


the 17th Doll’ 


Sophoclean, but it is moving and ap- 
pallingly real. The forewarning that 
it is impending is the marriage out- 
side the group of one of the bar- 
maids, after 16 summers of participa- 
tion in the intermittent romancing. 
As the play opens, the 17th summer is 
on, with a substitute for the defector 
standing in. Her role turns out to 
be that of chorus, a role shared with 
the surviving girl’s old crone of a 
mother. 

The play’s action deals with the 
breakup of the idyllic but definitely 
adolescent relationship. That rela- 
tionship founders on two basic human 
facts: that men get old and have to 
give way to younger, heartier men; 
and stubborn refusal to grow up. The 
cane cutters, particularly the senior 
one, resist recognizing that they have 
passed their prime until it almost 
breaks up their friendship—a friend- 
ship that is an excellent illustration 
of what the Australians call “mate- 
ship.” The surviving barmaid blank- 
ly refuses to move out of the ado- 
lescent dreamworld when, in a final 
gesture of recognition of his predica- 
ment, the older cane cutter offers her 
marriage. Surely a people like the 
Americans, with their fetishism of 
youth and their endemic victimiza- 
tion by the fantasies of adolescence, 
should be able to understand this 
Australian play with great ease. In 
emotional organization, Australians 
and Americans are often much alike. 

A good deal of to-do has been 
made in the reviews about the Aus- 
tralian accent, for the play reaches 
the ears of the audience in a fairly 
rich version of “Orstrylyun.” Of 
course, I have 30 years’ experience 





of the accent and suffer the penalty 
of habituation, but I swear I can- 
not understand the pother. Austral- 
ian, even with the slang and cant 
phrases, seems to me no more difficult 
to understand than thick Southern 
talk is for Northerners of the deeper 
dye. 

The Doll arrived in New York as 
though out of nowhere, but Ray 
Lawlor, who wrote the play and acts 
in it, would be the first to acknowl- 
edge, I am sure, that he was working 
in a well-founded literary tradition 
and a substantial, though less _well- 
founded, dramatic tradition. Found- 
ing fathers of the literary tradition 
—the tradition of taking the work- 
ing bloke as a man whose doings. 
feelings and thoughts are worthy of 
stories. novels and poems—were Tom 
Collins, author of the novel Such /s 
Life (an American edition of which 
was put out by the University of Chi- 
cago Press a few years ago), and 
Henry Lawson, Australia’s greatest 
writer of fictional sketches (a selec- 
tion of whose work was brought out 
by the Michigan State University 
Press just the other day). 

On the drama side, I am sure Mr. 
Lawlor would have kind words to say 
about Louis Esson and other pio- 
neers of serious Australian drama of 
a generation back and maybe would 
make a gracious bow to all those 
men and women, early and late. who 
have used Australian material in 
drama, whether seriously or not. The 
full story is told in Leslie Rees’s 
Towards an Australian Drama (Syd- 
ney, 1953). Australia, too, has a very 
lively tradition of the theater which 
runs back to the earliest days. The 
story is fascinatingly told by Paul 
McGuire in The Australian Theatre 
(Melbourne, 1948). 

Finally, the country has produced 
many, many competent, and a good 
many excellent, actors and actresses. 
Judith Anderson is one. It is no sur- 
prise, therefore, that the Australian 
company of The Doll does an admir- 
ably professional job. I particularly 
enjoyed Ethel Gabriel as the old 


crone. 
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DEAR EDITOR 





HOUSING 


Congratulations on your special section by 
Charles Abrams, “U. S. Housing—A New Pro- 
gram” (NL, January 13). You and the Tami- 
ment Institute are rendering a real public serv- 
ice by making Mr. Abrams’s challenging new 
ideas available. This pamphlet should be re- 
quired reading for all builders, housing ad- 
ministrators, legislators, and others involved in 
housing programs. 


Philadelphia Morris MILGRAM 


ALGERIA 


| should like to comment on Norman 
Thomas’s comment (NL, January 27) on Klaus 
Knorr’s special section, “The Crisis in U. S. 
Defense” (NL, December 30). Mr. Thomas 
writes: “If the struggle for a free world lies 
in the minds of men, how do we help it by 
a defense program which compels us actively 
to support Franco in Spain, France in Algeria, 
Saud in the Middle East?” These words are 
a painful manifestation of uninformed, un- 
discriminating “professional liberalism” which 
mechanically and slavishly rallies to the flag 
of Araby rampant, even when raised by profes- 
sional assassins who represent no one, unless it 
be Colonel Nasser. To equate France in Algeria 
with Franco in Spain and Saud in the Middle 
East is, for an old liberal warhorse like 
Norman Thomas, an act of intellectual irrespon- 
sibility. Verily, even Jupiter sometimes nods! 
New York City S. M. DELson 


SPACE & TIME 


In his review of Ross and Van den Haag’s 
The Fabric of Society (NL, January 20), Will 
Herberg says that “the astronomer, no matter 
how much control over the planets he may 
acquire, is never part of the astronomical sys- 
tem he is describing, while the sociologist is 
part of the social system, and, do what he 
may, he cannot detach himself from it.” He 
finds the way the scientist “stands outside yet 
inside” the social world more “anomalous” than 
the way he stands in the physical world. 
Evidently, the pastures are greener for him 
in the “natural sciences” than they are in 
his own field. If he only knew the “anomalous” 
prospect we face when we start probing “outer 
space,” where we are not sure that a straight 
line is the shortest distance between two 
points, or that two bodies, including humans, 
moving at different speeds will get older at 
the same rate, he would not look with such 
envy at the “genuine science” character of 
“natural science,” as compared with “social 
science.” 
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Don’t punish yourself with harsh laxatives. Get 
pleasant relief with easy-acting Ex-Lax! 

Its delicious chocolate taste makes Ex-Lax a 
pleasure to take. Ex-Lax gives gentle and thorough 
relief. It is equally good for grown-ups and children! 

Ex-Lax is America’s most widely used laxative. 
Many doctors use Ex-Lax in their practice, and for 
their own families, too. 

Buy the Economy 79c Size 
Save as much as 41c 
Also available in 37c and 15c sizes. 
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Get The New Leader at home until July and 
save $3.50 (or $4.25!) on the newsstand price! 


SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY 
OFFER 22 issues of The New Leader—$2 
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CONTINUED 


At the heart of any physical account of 
reality, Einstein has told us, stands the “ob- 
server,” himself part of the system, “outside yet 
inside” it as much as in the social world. The 
Heisenberg Uncertainty Principle, telling us 
that we cannot simultaneously determine both 
the position and the velocity of an electron be- 
cause our attempt to determine one of these 
must necessarily hinder the determination of 
the other, smacks very much of similar difficul- 
ties in the social world. Whitehead denied that 
an object has “simple location,” that is, that 
you can say that it is in a unique place, and 
Einstein pointed to the immense difficulty of 
trying to pin down when is “now” when we are 
involved with vast distances. 

If Hamlet thought that “the time” of his day 
was “out of joint, oh cursed spite, that ever 
[he] was born to set it right,” what would 
he say now with a space (or, rather, “space- 
time”) staring us in the face which is “curved” 
so that, if only our eyesight were strong enough, 
we could see our own backs without turning 
around? What formerly was attributed to a 
“force” called gravitation turns out to be due 
rather to the way space is “built.” Sir Edmund 
Whittaker, in From Euclid to Eddington, says 
that General Relativity means that “gravitation 
represents a continual tendency of the universe 
to straighten itself out.” In other words, it’s 
disjointed to start with. If we are seeking 
escape from the curved and disjointed earth 
and its problems by a leap into outer space 
(maybe “heaven” is somewhere there), we are 
in for grim disillusionment and the discovery, 
Professor Herberg to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing, that we cannot detach ourselves from the 
physical world, either, in life or in death. 
Washington, D. C. Stipney Koretz 


NEUTRAL ZONE 


I read with interest Denis Healey’s article in 
THe New Leaver of December 30, in which 
he excellently defends a very worthwhile plan 
to create a free and neutral zone in Central 
Europe. I am only surprised that he forgot 
to include the Baltic states in it. The Baltic 
peoples have the same moral right to be free 
as anyone else. At the same time, it is logical 
that there will never be peace in Europe with- 
out giving liberty to all people who once had 
it. The Latvians, Lithuanians and Estonians 
desire it and deserve it. I am quite sure that 
Denis Healey would agree with that. 

Mexico City R. PaKALus 
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HARRISON and KOSS! 


The World-Famous Roxyettes and 
Squires « Roxy Theatre Orchestra 
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* starring~ 


ROCK JENNIFER —_VITTORIO 


HUDSON - JONES - DE SICA 











directed by Robert Boucher 


i DOORS OPEN 10:00 A.M. 
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CINEmaScoPEeE “5” 
COLOR by DELUXE « Stereophonic Sound S42 
Directed by CHARLES VIDOR + Screenplay by BEN HECHT 








Reserved Seats inthe bep advance. 
















RADIO CITY MUSIC HALL 


Showplace of the Nation « Rockefeller Center « Cl 6-4600 


MARIO LANZA ip 


“SEVEN HILLS OF ROME" 
Co-Starring RENATO RASCEL - MARI6A ALLASIO 
Produced by LESTER WELCH « Directed by ROY ROWLAND 
As 4-6-4 Release in TECHNIRAMA® and TECHNICOLOR 
; ON THE GREAT STAGE 

£ “OUT OF THIS WORLD’’— 


Brilliant new revue ... with the 
Rockettes, Corps de Ballet, Choral 
Ensemble... Symphony Orchestra. 
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EUROPE 


Summer 1958 — 70 days 
We'll see the usual, plus North Africa, Yugoslavia, East 
Germany, Czechosievakia, Berlin, Denmark, and Ireland. 
A different kind of trip for the young In spirit whe don’t 
want te be herded around. All expenses $1335. Write te: 


EUROPE SUMMER TOURS 
255 SEQUOIA (Box L) Pasadena, Calif. 
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Public Symposium 


THE MODERN CITY 


Hear the 


VIENNA—Mayor Franz Jonas 
HAMBURG—Mayor Max Brauer 


COMMUNITY CHURCH 


303 Fourth Avenue 





FACES THE NUCLEAR CRISIS 


Socialist Mayors of Five Major World Cities 
WEST BERLIN—Mayor Willy Brandt 


MILWAUKEE—Moayor Frank P. Zeidler 


FRANKFURT—Mayor Werner Bockelmann 
and NORMAN THOMAS 
FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 14, 1958 
40 East35Street,New York,N.Y. 8:00 P.M. ! 
Auspices, New York Socialist Party — Social Democratic Federation 


(Students will be admitted free.) 


Admission 50 cents 


New York, N. Y. 
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The TAMIMENT INSTITUTE announces a PUBLIC nun | 


THE CRISIS IN 
AMERICAN FOREIGN POLICY 





Chairman 


Director of Studies, Council on Foreign Relations 


Panelists 


NORMAN COUSINS 


Editor, The Saturday Review 


SIDNEY HOOK 


Chairman, Graduate Department of Philosophy, 
New York University 


| HENRY A. KISSINGER 


Author, Nuclear Weapons and Foreign Policy 
To Be Held at the 


| Auditorium of the Museum of Modern Art 
11 West 53 Street, New York 





_,~ 


Wednesday, February 26, 8:30 P.M. Admission $1.00 


The Tamiment Institute 
| | 7 East 15 Street, New York 3, N.Y. 


Please send me ...... tickets @ $1.00 for the February 26 forum on "The Crisis in American Foreign Policy.” 
My check for $.......... is enclosed. 
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